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Doorways to Protection 

Entrance to the Home Office 

Building of the Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











This is one of a series of 
advertisements designed 
to promote a broader 
view of the insurance 
producer's responsibilities. 


Policies 


More and more people are going to their 
doctors at regular intervals for a thorough 
physical check-up. That is very wise. Even 
when a doctor is called in on a case he doesn’t 
decide what medicines to prescribe until he 
has diagnosed the symptoms. No reputable 
physician sells pills —just for the sake of 


selling pills! 





and P ills 


LLaccwon in the field of insurance, the 
actual sale of policies should follow a care- 
ful diagnosis of conditions. Since the sole 
purpose of insurance is to safeguard the assured 
against loss, the agent or broker should first 
determine the insurable hazards, analyze the 
existing coverage and then recommend a thor- 
ough program of protection. 


The Atna Plan is a proved method of doing this 


very thing. 


It enables the insurance adviser to base his 


selling efforts on a substantial foundation of known facts. 


The 4tna Casualty & Surety Company 


THE ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This Week: 


READING STATEMENTS 


The fundamentals—the things that should 
be looked for when inspecting an insurance 
company's annual statement—and the _in- 
tanaibles that enter into the problem of 
determining the relative merits of a com- 
pany are discussed by Cuthbert and Cuthbert 
in an instructive dialogue written by John 
Ashmead. The story, continuing the experi- 
ences of this father and son partnership. 
begins on page 6. 


* * 


GROUP BUDGETING 


The problem of medical care in the family 
budget and methods which have been tried 
throughout the United States recently in an 
effort to remove the hazards of sickness cost 
by group budgeting are described in an 
article by C. Rufus Rorem, Ph.D., C.P.A., 
consultant on group hospitalization for the 
American Hospital Association, which is pre- 
sented in large part beginning on page II. 


* 


* * * 


DOORWAY 


The entrance to the home office building 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company in 
Pittsfield, Mass., is presented on the froni 
cover this week in the "Doorways to Pro- 
tection" series. A description of the archi- 
tectural features of the building is presented 


on page I7. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


SUICIDE 


Not as bad as the headline sounds. Suicide 
is on the way down. According to the data 
compiled by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician, the effect of the depres- 
sion rate is being lowered by "better times. ' 
In 1932 the death rate from this cause hit 
very close to an all-time high, being 21.3 
per 100,000 population. The 1933 record 
shows 19.1. 


* «x «* 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Gerhard Hirschfeld discusses the present 


trend of social leaislation and in particular 
the President's social insurance program. 














Insuring True Values 


IFE insurance men may, with satisfaction, review the rec- 
ord of 1933. For almost a century, the goal of life 
insurance was one hundred billion dollars outstanding. 

At first it was a dreamer’s vision. After fifty years the 
dream became a hope and the boasts of those days reflected 
the faith of the leaders that the accomplishment was a cer- 
tainty. A quarter of a century more and the one hundred 
billion dollar mark for life insurance in force became an 
established part in the definite program which conservative 
captains had made for their institution. In 1929, eighty-six 
years after the first legal reserve company was chartered, 
the efforts of the thousands who had over the decades de- 
voted their careers to the task of making America insured 
were rewarded with the crown of success. 

Unfortunately, a superficial prosperity was partially 
responsible for an undue acceleration to the normal life 
insurance growth. Protection was secured on lives whose 
worth boom times had inflated. Reduction in the evaluation 
of individual lives to conform to their earning capacities 
was essential. In sequence came lapsation and the retirement 
of the institution of life insurance from the unsupported 
position it had temporarily taken in a far-flung, over-expan- 
sive advance. 

The confidence reposed in life insurance has rested 
always upon itssoundness. To retain, as a symbol of achieve- 
ment, the hundred billion mark, even though it concealed 
over-insurance, was untenable and unthinkable. The future 
worth of life insurance is better served by the knowledge that 
during the five years past the mushroom and ephemeral 
growth has been removed. 

Life insurance men have much to pride themselves in 
their work and the fact that the resources of their com- 
panies reached a new peak at the end of 1933 with over 
twenty billion, eight hundred and ninety-five million dollars 
of admitted assets. This increase was accumulated at the 
rate of more than one million dollars every day during 
the year. In other words, they received daily from satisfied 
policyholders eleven million dollars in the form of premium 
payments and in turn dispensed to the needy and dependent, 
through death claim payments, endowments, maturity 
dividends and cash values, a daily sum of ten millions of 


dollars 
La A 
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Cahbert and CCahbert 


I as a litry Saturday ait oo! 


blast of air from the 


rred the papers o1 the old 

ushioned desks as the junior partne 
( be and Cuthbert. Insurances 
Agent JUICKI\ closed the entrance 


r behind hin Pausing but a mo 


enjoyment of the rela 


atmosphere, he crossed t 
he vooder ailing that divided the 
fice, and after several futile fiddlings 

he gate latch, impatiently swung 
I g leg ver the rail in a giant 


unloaded 


eC] Striding to his desk, he 


pocket f papers, substituted a 
nen offic at for his neat blue serge. 
imped gratefully into his chair, 

ivnted a cigarette, cocked his feet on 
he wire wastebasket, and leaned back 


for a few comfortable, contemplative 


Facing him, on the opposite wall, 


wert gns advertising the twenty 


three insurance companies the agency 


represented. Some of the signs were 


aluminum; some were painted on glass; 
some were vividly colored lithographs. 
Each sign was framed in a wide wooden 
moulding. As he gazed at the exhibit 


the young agent could visualize hoop 
skirts and chin whiskers, and the pic- 
ture didn’t please him. It made him 
feel sluggish and added to the burden 
of the heat. So oppressive was the en- 
Jr., that he 


voice to his feelings: 


tire effect on Cuthbert, 
suddenly gave 
“The 
down!” he ejaculated. 
“What ought to be 
asked his father, who, esconced behind 
a roll-top desk, 
ing his son’s reactions. 
“Hello, Dad!” 


Jr., startled. “I didn’t see you.’ 


damn things ought to be taken 
taken down?” 


had been quietly watch- 


Cuthbert, 


exclaimed 


“Perhaps some of your faculties are 
Talking to yourself may be a 
Possibly I’d better call in a 


failing 
symptom 
psycniatrist. 

“I don’t think that’ll be 


The nsurance 


necessary. 
business hasn’t driven 


occasioned the semi-pr 


tani 

I wa ist thinking out loud about 
those gns, Dad.” 

‘What about them?” 

J think how much cooler this 
fice would look if we took them down 
Then instead of those hoary old ex- 
hibits we could have a nice cool wall to 
tare a Why, with those signs down,” 
! Cuthbert, Jr... warming t 

ibje “the office would look s« 
much more modern—more refined 
Why, there'd be a feeling of spa is 


Discuss 


“Why, the average person doesn’t care 
what company insures his 


And if they were curious, you woul 


propert 


oat 


bring them in here to prove your com- 
panies were the strongest because they 


got out the biggest signs, would you 


“Of course not,” admitted his Dad 


WHAT'S IN A STATEMENT? 


By 
JOHN ASHMEAD 


a & & 


ness here that would be—would be 
well, invigorating!” 

“Yes,” admitted the Senior Partner, 
“the office probably would look bigger.” 

“Not only that, Dad, but the place 
would look cleaner!” 

“You may be right,” confessed Cuth- 


bert, Sr. “However, I’d hate to let go 


of those signs. I can remember when 
I started to collect them. Why, when 
those companies selected me as their 


agent I was so proud of those signs—I 
really thought they looked heavenly.” 

“No doubt,” ventured Cuthbert, Jr., 
“it was a heavenly exhibit fifty years 
ago, but today it isn’t so heavenly as it 
is unearthly.” 

“That really wasn’t a nice thing to 
say,” remonstrated the Senior Partner. 
“Those signs serve a purpose. People 
who come in here, and see those names 
on the walls, know we’re a good agency, 
or we couldn’t be representing such 
companies.” 

“People don’t worry about that in 


these days, Dad,” said Cuthbert, Jr. 





determine 
the good points of an insurance 
company.” 


“Tell me how you 


“If a customer wanted to know 
strength back of his policy, I'd either 
show him a chart or a copy of the com- 
pany’s financial statement.” 

“And that’s all people want to see!” 
exulted Cuthbert, Jr. “Just show them 
the company’s 


annual statement and 


they’ve nothing more to say.” 
“The only they 


more is because they don’t know how 


reason don’t say 
to read a statement.” 

“Oh, I think they do, Dad!” 

“No, they don’t,” insisted Cuthbert, 
Sr. “Why, you can’t read one either. 


If you could, you’d surely have a 
greater appreciation of what those 
signs stand for.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” challenged the 


Junior Partner. 

“Of course you don’t!” 

“But I didn’t mean I couldn’t judge 
the soundness of an 
pany.” 

“Then you must mean you can judge 
it. All right, just tell me how you de- 


insurance com- 


termine the good points of an insurance 
company.” 

“Why, by its financial strength, of 
course.” 

“Is that all you can think of?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Don’t you think character of man 
agement has something to do with it?” 

“Of course! 
good management.” 


You’ve got to have a 


“Well—what constitutes a good man 
agement?” 

“Naturally, ‘good management’ would 
develop a company financially. Then, 
too, the management should have a 
good reputation—pay its claims and al! 
that sort of thing.” 

“You'll admit also, I presume,” said 
the Senior Partner, “that such a repu- 
tation cannot be established overnight?” 

“T’ll agree that time enters into con- 
sideration of reputation, Dad. But 
where there are so many companies of 
relatively the same age, you can elim- 
inate time as a comparative factor and 
such companies on the 

financial 


safely judge 


basis of their strength and 
tendencies—which, 
Cuthbert, 


his hand in the general direction of th 


administrative 


course,” added Jr., waving 


office exhibit, “proves that these signs 
are chiefly valuable as antiquaria.” 
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u talk like a stockbroker,” jeered 

ather, refusing to be vanquished. 
“In what way?” queried Cuthbert, 
Jr.. airily. 

Well, according to a story that’s go- 
ing the rounds, a stockbroker is a man 
who knows a great deal about a very 
little, and who keeps on knowing more 
and more about less and less, until 
finally he knows practically everything 
about nothing.” 

Chere’s one thing about your jokes, 
Dad,” chortled the Junior Partner. 

What’s that thing?” 

They’re older than your signs.” 

“But they’re not so good,” smiled 
Cuthbert, Sr. 
“T’ll admit those signs were the vogue 


“However,” he added, 


when ceilings were eighteen feet high 
and office space could be rented for ten 
cents a square foot, and so,” the old 
agent continued slowly, “if you'd like 
to. son, you can take the signs down.” 

“Let’s do it, Dad,” softly answered 
Cuthbert, Jr. “We'll take the signs 
down, and if we don’t like the way the 
office looks, why, we'll put them back. 
In any case, we'll only be doing what 
will have to be done in time—whenever 
some one develops the courage to start 
a billion dollar company.” 

“If such a thing is going to happen, 
we'd better begin to watch the financial 
statements of our companies more close- 
ly. We 
nothing but the best.” 

“How can you determine the relative 


certainly want to represent 


merits of a company, Dad?” 

“It’s rather a hard thing to do—to 
compare companies—because there are 
so many intangibles that enter into the 
problem. And_ then companies 
value their securities on an amortized 


some 


basis, while others use convention or 
market Perhaps it would be 
simpler to just consider fundamentals 

the things that should be looked for 


values. 


when inspecting a company’s state- 
ment. Have you a chart?” 

“Yes,” said the Junior Partner, 
hastily producing a Spectator Index 
showing the operations of all com- 
panies. “Here’s one.” 

Cuthbert, Sr., took the chart from 


his son’s hand and, opening the little 
book haphazardly’ exposed a_ page 
crammed with figures. “Now look at 
“Notice this 

parts—one 


this,” he said. page is 
divided into two showing 
the financial conditions and the other 
the business operations of several com- 
panies. Let’s consider the financial con- 
dition side first.” 

Cuthbert, Jr., very much interested, 
pulled his chair closer to get a better 
view, 

“The second column in the chart is 
labeled ‘assets,’ ” 
Partner. “If you subtract the sum of 
the amount in the surplus over capital 
1934 
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continued the Senior 


and liabilities column from the assets, 
you'll get the liabilities.” 

“In other words,” said the Junior 
Partner, “you subtract the liabilities 
from the assets to get the 
There’s nothing unusual about that.” 

“True,” said Cuthbert, Sr., “there’s 
nothing unusual in the mathematics of 
it; but if the surplus of one company 
was due to the sale of capital stock at 


surplus. 


a premium, and the surplus of another 


company was because of increased 


earnings, which of the two companies 
would be the better?” 

“The one that earned its surplus, I 
suppose.” 

“Then you'll agree that in order to 
determine the true worth of a com- 
pany, its surplus should be scrutinized.” 

“Sounds reasonable, Dad. But how 
do you check the surplus?” 

“First find out what the assets con- 
sist of. These should be in cash suffi- 


cient to meet current expenses and in 





JOHN ASHMEAD 


securities that have a ready market. 
Real estate investments should be at a 
minimum.” 

“That’s 
Junior Partner. 
fire insurance company should be pre- 
pared to meet quickly, with cash, the 
losses that may happen at any time 
because of conflagration or some simi- 


A—B—C!” interjected the 
“Every one knows a 


” 


lar disaster. 

“And that means a company with a 
good investment portfolio is better able 
to meet its obligations—particularly in 
an emergency—than a company which 
isn’t in so strong a cash position. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“That’s okeh, but a company with a 
strong list of assets might still be weak 
because of its liabilities.” 

“True enough! And if it gets in so 
bad a condition financially that its sur- 


plus to policyholders is reduced to 
where the capital is impaired, the com- 
pany will be forced to use its unearned 
premium reserve to reinsure its liabil- 
ity in a stronger company.” 

“That reserve is a pretty important 
item.” 

“Probably the most important one in 
a company’s statement. It’s the largest 
item of operating liability.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, in the first place, it is a big 
percentage of the entire premium in- 
come—a percentage set up as a reserve 
because insurance is paid for in ad- 
vance, and only that portion which rep- 
resents a premium for the expired term 
of the policy is earned. The balance is 
held in trust and forms a fund which 
enables the company to return un- 
earned premiums in case of 
tion, or to reinsure its business.” 

“How is the proper amount of insur- 


cancela- 


ance reserve arrived at, Dad?” 

“You could almost say by rule-of 
thumb. It couldn’t be otherwise, for if 
the actual amount of reserve was cal- 
culated the expense would be prohib- 
itive. So the reserve is really an ap- 
proximation that requires, at the end 
of any year, a reserve of 50 per cent 
of all one-year policies, 75 per cent of 
all two-year policies, 84 per cent of all 
three-year policies, and 90 per cent of 
all five-year policies.” 

“That ought to be plenty.” 

“Yes, and in fact it’s more or less 
customary, when figuring the true 
value of a company, to consider about 
10 per cent of this reserve as part of 
the stockholders’ equity. And it would 
be an asset to the stockholders, if the 
company that liquidated was in good 
shape. Of course, if the company was 
forced to liquidate, it might have to 
pay more than the reinsurance reserve 
amounted to, in order to get some other 
company to reinsure the class of busi- 
ness it had written.” 

“Which means 

“That the success of a company is 
largely contingent on its underwriting 


9) 





judgment.” 

“That reminds me, Dad. What are 
all these contingent reserves that seem 
to have become popular in the past two 
years?” 

“They are reserves set up as a lia- 
bility in the company’s statement, to 
take care of a peculiar financial situa- 
tion. You know the market for stocks 
and bonds fluctuates with the demand, 
regardless of what could be considered 
the sound value of the securities. There 
Was a time when prices were changing 
so rapidly that it was practically im- 
possible to make a sale at the true 
value of the securities offered. To ease 
that situation the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, collectively, made a rule allow- 

(Continued on page 15) 








With the Editors 


Multiplicity vs. Duplicity 

Gye sense, viewing the 
multiplicity of organizations 
within the fire insurance business 
and the consequent and need- 
financial drain—throws up 
its hands in the proverbial holy 
horror. Agents, looking at the 
thousands of company organiza- 
tions of underwriters, inspectors, 
adjusters, executives, conference 
men, etc., have a tendency to feel 
that they are the victims, in- 
tended or real, of duplicity. Ask 
any agent who has a realization 
of the importance of his calling 
what he thinks of the way the 
companies shut the door in his 
face last year on the subject of 
fair practices, and the venom of 
his answer will often surprise you. 


less 


There is an obvious smugness 
on the part of fire insurance when 
it comes to a consideration of the 
feelings of the public at large 
which bodes no good for the se- 
rene future of the business. The 
companies’ organizations, on the 
one hand, and those of the arents 
and brokers, on the other, engage 
in their periodic battles over 
real or fancied, without 
much thought about the effect on 
policyholders and potential policy- 
holders. Very often their atti- 
tude is justified. They have 
persisted in excluding the public 
from their deliberations and con- 
siderations and have generally 
sought to make the business of 
insurance an esoteric science with 
terminology and phraseology all 
its own. As a matter of fact, it 
is no such thing. The main prin- 
ciples of insurance can be readily 
mastered by the layman as well 
as by the initiate. 

A multiplicity of organizations 
within the business, struggling 
each for supremacy, only serves 
to give the public the idea that 
insurance men, themselves, “do 
not know what it is all about.” 


causes, 


Agents and public often feel 
themselves the victims of the 
companies’ duplicity. Companies, 


likewise, often think themselves 
the target of agents and public. 
Misunderstanding rears its ugly 
head, and the confidence of the 


public is undermined. Companies, 
agents and brokers should organ- 
ize a central board of control 
which would largely supplant the 
present multiplicity of units and 
would show the public the united 
front of an institution contented 
within. 


Recrudescence 

ONG ago, one, Rudyard Kipling, 
wrote a story called “The Re- 
crudescence of Private Imray.” 
This title can easily be parodied 
to read “The Recrudescence 
of Corporate Surety.” Slowly, 
but surely, the business of corpo- 
rate suretyship is achieving a 
recrudescence. Upward progress 

is plodding, but it is progress. 
Discussion with various lead- 
ing underwriters indicates that 
in congested territories probate 
bonds are coming back to their 
own. There is also a hint of in- 
crease in contract bond under- 
writings. Companies which were 
headed for the rocks have struck 
those rocks and foundered, pass- 
ing from the scene gracefully or 
otherwise, as circumstances war- 
ranted. The survivors have met 














MIKKI-MAUS 











# Most of us are apt to reach up into 
the unfathomable stars in our search 
for fame and fortune. 

@ Whereas, more often than not, the 
obvious idea which is staring us right 
in the face, is neglected or over- 
looked. 

@One man devotes a lifetime in an 
attempt to measure space—and dies 
unsung and unknown. 

@Walt Disney, on the other hand, 
with his little Mickey Mouse, has 
captured the admiration of the 
whole wide worid. 

@Even Soviet Russia is now planning 
to produce its own MIKKI MAUS. 

@ It's fine to reach up into the ether— 


@ But it's wiser to look for the obvious 
ideas that are right in front of your 


" EVERIT B. TERHUNE 








the problems which survival pre- 
sented and have, for the most 
part, conquered them. 

The complete lack of public con- 
fidence which corporate surety 
suffered as the result of failures 
is gradually being erased by good 
management, agency attention 
and careful underwriting plus a 
presentation of the aims and pur- 
poses of suretyship which had 
formerly been lacking. The pub- 
lic is responding to the stimulus, 
and once more corporate surety is 
winning its right to general 
acclaim. 

It is up to surety executives 
and leading agents to see to it 
that nothing happens within the 
business to destroy the fast-re- 
turning confidence of the public 
in suretyship and what it stands 
for and means. The public must 
increasingly be convinced that 
suretyship is necessary and vital 
to enterprise. It must be firmly 
imbued with the idea that corpo- 
rate suretyship is _ financially 
above reproach. The _ recrudes- 
cence which has begun must be 
energetically continued until the 
business regains to the full its 
wonted high level. 


Youth and Age 

T truly is an ill wind that blows 

good to no one. Russia, we are 
told by the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is away out in front of all 
leading countries in “youthful- 
ness.”” Approximately 49 per cent 
of the population is under age 20. 
The United States rates fifth in 
this compilation and perhaps that 
is why more insurance for old 
age purposes is being sold here. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the 
older a person becomes, the more 
he appreciates insurance benefits. 
Successful men in many lines, 
asked their opinion of life insur- 
ance, have almost invariably said 
that their one regret was that 
they had not purchased more 
while they still were insurable. 
Population statistics obtained for 
nine nations for years ranging 
variously from 1921 to 1930 form 
the basis for the comparison. 
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Time 


Sucerintendent of Insurance RK. 
Emmett O'Malley of Missouri is 
granted authority by the court to re- 
insure the commercial accident and 
health business and the newspaper 
acc'dent policies carried in the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company ot 
St. Louis with the Washington Nae- 
tiona! Insurance Company of Chi- 
cage 





The report of the official examina 
tion of the California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company of Sacra- 
mento by the insurance departments 
of California, Utah, Oregon and 
Washington finds the company to be 
thoroughly solvent with large 
centage of cash and sound assets. 





Compulsory unemployment _ insur- 
ance will become effective in Wis- 
consin July 1, according to a finding 
by the State Industrial Commission 
that employers of the State fell short 
of the quota required to be under 
voluntary insurance plans to prevent 
imposition of the compulsory system. 





A new code governing the opera- 
tions of life insurance companies in 
the District of Coiumbia is assured 
following the passage by the senate 
of a measure previously approved by 
the house. 





The executive committee of the 
American Life Convention advances 
Ralph Kastner to associated counsel 





and chairman of the _ leaislative 
bureau, and names Maurice E. Ben- 
son attorney and editor of the 
“Legal Bulletin." 

Ben Simon, Richmond, previously 
state manager in Virginia for the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, is appointed general 


agent for the state by the Linco'n 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne. 





The governing committee of th 
Western Underwriters Association 
announces that the separation legis- 
lation adopted at its last annual 
meeting will become effective in 
Chicago on June 30. 





James J. Izard of Roanoke is 
elected president of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 





Stockholders of the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, elect a new board of directors, 
only three members of which were on 
the board when the company went 
into rehabilitation in March, 1933. 





The New York Insurance Department 
approves the new rating program for 
compensation insurance and grants 
an increase of 10.3 per cent over the 
prevailing rates. 





The Heatlh and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, in annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, votes a recommenda- 
tion that conference members provide 
additional insurance providing for the 
payment of indemnity for certain 
medical, surgical and hospitalization 
expense when the insured is injured or 
otherwise disabled by illness. 
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A New Vehicle 


SOUNDINGS | 


| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


OT so long ago a company executive 

with whom I was conversing char- 

acterized, in an accent of horror and 
reproach, a certain Government official of 
high rank as “social-minded.”’ 

Though uncertain of the exact meaning of 
the term I imagine that personally I am 
guilty of the crime of social-mindedness. 

I note with satisfaction that social-minded- 
ness was not altogether frowned upon at the 
Chicago sessions of the health and accident 
men. Showing a becoming concern for the 
plight of a large number of our citizens who 
find the growing cost of medical care a bur- 
den that is often too great for the individua! 
to bear, they expressed a willingness to ex- 
tend the insurance principle to indemnifica- 
tion for surgical, medical and hospitalization 
expense. 

Convinced that this form of coverage is 
a legitimate risk for private insurance car- 
riers, they are taking steps to offer adequate 
protection of this type at rates which will 
at once be within the means of the class of 
citizens who need it but sufficient to meet 
reserve requirements and yield a modest 
profit. 

Social insurance, so-called, is much dis- 
cussed today. It is often construed, wrongly, 
to be exclusively a Government enterprise. 
A vast amount of the insurance that is now 
and in future will be written is social insur- 
ance. No doubt it will be found expedient 
for the state to underwrite minimum 
amounts in classes where special hazards, as 
in unemployment insurance, are involved, but 
only private American enterprise can offer 
insurance protection on the scale which the 
majority of Americans desire. 




















Tide 


Total collections of internal revenue 
1933, to May 31, 1934, 
including the processing taxes, 
amounted to $2,309,996,546, com- 
pared with $1,368,238,228 during the 
same period a year ago, the Treasury 
Department announces. Excluding 
processing taxes, collections for the 


from July |, 


| eleven-month period this year were 


$!.980,316,396. 





Federal funds to the extent of $110,- 
000,000 soon wi:! be flowing into 626 
public building projects selected and 
approved this week by Henry Mor- 


| genthau, Jr., and Postmaster General 





| 
| 








James A. Farley. Postoffices will ac- 
count for most of the work, which is 
to be scattered throughout the states 
and territories. 





Composite average of 70 indus 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended June 23, 1934 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 128.45 
and closed Saturday at 126.71. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
38.72 and closed Saturday at 36.75. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week c'osed Monday at 95.84 
and closed Saturday at 95.37. 





Upward revision in estimates of 
the winter wheat crop dampened 
bullish enihusiasm on the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week and wheat 
prices eased | to 13 cents a bushel. 





Cotton futures advanced 24 to 27 
points early last week, but later lost 
all this improvement and final prices 
were slightly above the lowest and 
2 to 4 points net higher on ali 
months except July, which was | 
point lower under heavy liquidation. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 48 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with 61 per cent a week ago. 


| The sharp decrease is attributed to 


adjustment of mill operations to 


consuming levels. 





The Morris Plan Company changes 
its name to the Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank of New York as a result of 
the passing of legislation granting the 
status of state banks to industria! 
banking companies. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 6 totaled 617,649 
cars, which was an increase of 2084 
cars above the preceding week and 
24890 above the corresponding week 
of last year. 





A new peak in the recovery pro- 
aram since the speculative boom last 
August is reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board for May, when indus- 
trial activity reached 87 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average, comparing with 
84 per cent in April, 72 per cent in 
November and 9! ner cent in Auaqust 
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Medical Care in the Family Budget 


By C. Rufus Rorem, Pu.D., C.P.A. 


Associate Director for Medical Services 


OBODY can tell when he is go- 
ing to be sick or what his sick- 
ness will cost him. This fact 


underlies much of the complaint about 
the cost of medical care and explains 
in part why the expenses of a surgical 
operation make such a good topic for 
personal complaint or parlor conver- 
sation. 

It is sometimes said that if people 
paying their 
medical and hospital bills as they are 


were as careful about 


about keeping up the instalments on 
their automobiles, radios or life insur- 
ance, there would be no complaint 


Such a 
statement implies that medical care is 
an ordinary economic commodity which 
can be purchased at the buyer’s con- 


about the cost of medical care. 


venience and in proportion to his actual 
or presumed ability to pay. It is not 
necessary to explain to this group that 
the cost of sickness is an economic haz- 
The purchase of medical care is 
compulsory and not left to the buyer’s 
desire or discretion. The need for medi- 
unpredictable both as _ to 
time and the amount of expenditure. 
Moreover, sickness costs fall unevenly, 
even among people of the same eco- 


ard. 


cal care is 


nomic level. 
Uneven Costs of Sickness 

On the average, people of all eco- 
nomic groups have about the same 
amount of sickness, but they tend to 
receive medical care in greater amounts 
if they have higher incomes. This is 
true, even when are made 
for the large volume of free service 
provided by _ practitioners, philan- 
thropic institutions and taxpayers. But 
within any group, the poor, 
the people of moderate means, or the 
well-to-do experience uneven costs of 
sickness. Expressed in terms of fami- 
lies, 10 per cent must bear 40 per cent 
of the costs of sickness for the entire 
group. Some families have small bills, 


allowances 


economic 


some have moderate bills, and a few 
have large expenditures thrust upon 
them. If the division of the costs of 


medical care is expressed in terms of 
individuals, half the family costs of 
medical care in the United States ap- 
ply to the 6 per cent of the population 
hospitalized annually for acute ill- 
The hospitalized illness occurs 


nesses, 
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Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Chicago, Ill. 


infrequently, but it is very expensive 
for the individual or the family who 
must pay the bills from the individual 
or family budget. 

The duration and cost of an 
illness cannot be predicted by the indi- 
vidual. is impossible 
for an 


acute 


Consequently, it 


individual or his family to 
budget the costs of medical 
ing any fiscal period with 
that his average monthly or annual ex- 


penditure will cover his actual monthly 


care dur- 
assurance 


or annual cost of sickness. For a group 


of known composition, however, the 
amount of sickness and the cost of 
medical care to attend such illnesses 


can be estimated with reasonable accu- 
racy. A group of individuals can achieve 
what is impossible for one individual 
to accomplish by himself. In other 
words, the entire group can budget the 


cost of medical care for the members 
of the entire group. If the individuals 
within the group make regular and 


equal contributions to remove the haz- 
ards of sickness costs, they can place 
medical care in the individual or fam- 
ily budget by group action. 

As we all know, the costs of sickness 
are of two types or at least involve two 
hazard. First, the 
cessation of income during the period 
of disability; second, the incurrence of 
large expenditures for medical services 
which may be much much 
greater than the loss of income during 


forms of economic 


less or 








C. Rufus Rorem, who is a con- 
sultant on group hospitalization 
for the American Hospital As- 
sociation, explained various 
methods of group budgeting for 
medica! care now in operation 
throughout the country during 
the general discussion on medical 
and hospital insurance at the 
annual meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence in Chicago last week. Mr. 
Rorem's remarks are presented in 
large part in the accompanying 
article. 
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the period of disability. For good rea- 
sons, insurance companies have, up to 
the present time, not attempted to go 
very far in the provision of medical 
services during a period of sickness. I 
shall not attempt to explain what con- 
siderations underlie the slow develop- 
ment of the principle of insurance as 
applied to medical contrast 
with the underwriting of loss of other 
income. I venture the opinion, how- 
ever, that the main considerations have 
been problems of administration, rather 
than inadequate data on the incidence 
of illness or the possible minimum costs 


care, in 


of medical and hospital services. 
Industrial medical services have been 

parts of the 

their origins 


developed in various 
United States, having 
among the employees of 
and 


doctors 


railroads, 


mines lumber camps, were sal- 


aried were necessary if these 
groups of people in isolated localities 
were to The 
“eompany doctors” originally were ex- 
pected to deal with industrial accidents 
only, but they were soon used to treat 
all types of illness among the employed 
From the point of view of 
no difference be- 


receive medical service. 


personnel. 
the worker, there is 
tween inaccessibility of medical service 
because there are no practitioners in 
their community and inaccessibility of 
because there is no 


medical services 


money in their pockets. 
Company Medical Staffs 

Likewise employers of large groups 
have recognized their advantages and 
responsibility in maintaining the health 
of all workers. Some of them, such as 
the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company 
and the Homestake Mining Company, 
have provided partial or complete ser- 
vices to workers and their families by 
salaried staffs paid from the company 
treasury. Others, such as certain large 
public utility operators, have financed 
limited medical care through part-time 
medical staffs who perform certain gen- 
eral medical addition to 
health examinations and the care of in- 
dustrial Several hundred 
firms have arranged for employers to 
make contributions to the full or par- 
tial support of limited or complete med 


services, in 


accidents. 


ical services. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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4 SSETS 


Seeccensces $2,065,732.32 


1933 


Cash and Government Securities 
CASN oe seer ee eee re nseeernce 


S. Government Securities................ 3,051,832.43 § 5,117,564.75 
RE BOE I on on asccsantccseieisebaseceveces 1,067,494.46 
State, Municipal, Public U tilities, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds and Stocks 10,706, 196.33 
Mortgage Loans ..........+.-- ciacebsObeeeeGbban see ‘ 15,452,014.45 
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Capital Stock 
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Surplus 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Life Insurance in Force..... 
Monthly Income Exceeds 


Paid Policyholders Since Organization veesheusakeonnawel 60; "388. 959.32 
Gains Registered in 195 

Insurance in Force .........esssee0s 4,207,856.00 

Assets . ‘ ee ankeen 884,140.06 
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9,788,868.90 


$50,331,640.95 
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Medical Care in the Family Budget 


(Continued from page 11) 


The idea of group budgeting has 
en taken up in a large number of 
fferent ways with, in each instance, 
e subscribers receiving about the 
pe of care they paid for. 

A very interesting development has 
been the gradual growth and expan- 

on of the Stanocola Employes Medical 

nd Hospital Association, located in 
Baton Rouge, La. In this case, each of 
2000 employees of the Standard Oil 
Company refinery make regular volun- 
tary contributions of $3 per month for 
complete medical care, except dentistry 
ind ambulatory X-ray care. Each mem- 
ber pays the same amount, regardless 
of the size of his family, and the col- 
lections are made by payroll deductions 
along with contributions for death ben- 
efits and cash benefits during ordinary 
sickness. The service is provided by a 
full-time staff of seven physicians, 
who are assisted by a corps of nurses 
and technicians in a modern clinic 
building owned by the association. The 
services include office and home calls, 
minor and major surgery, refractions, 
maternity service, laboratory, physio- 
therapy, diagnostic tests, hospitaliza- 
tion and private nursing. Hospital care 
is provided in local hospitals up to $250 
for any one case, including private 
nursing when required. When neces- 
sary, the services of local specialists 
not on the regular medical staff are 
available without extra cost to the sub- 
scribers. 

Experience of Group Plan 

The affairs of the association are 
managed by a board of directors elect- 
ed by the membership. In the opinion 
of the officers, the group payment plan 
has enabled the subscribers to pay more 
in total for medical care and to receive 
more medical care than would have 
been possible if each member had at- 
tempted to pay his own fee for neces- 
sary medical costs. The salaries paid 
to the medical staff are higher than 
the average net incomes of practition- 
ers of the same experience and training 
engaged in private practice in the com- 
munity. 

There are many small groups of in- 
dustrial and commercial employees 
whose memberships do not enable them 
to support full-time medical staffs for 
their exclusive benefit. Groups of this 
kind have found it advantageous to 
form annual medical service agree- 
ments with existing groups of practi- 
tioners and with hospitals for medical 
and hospital care. In Little Rock, Ark., 
a hospital and clinic offer complete 
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medical service to wage-earners and 
their families, including hospitaliza- 
tion, with approximately 3000  sub- 
scribers. In Los Angeles, Cal., a clinic 
provides medical services and hos- 
pitalization to approximately 10,000 
wage-earners and 30,000 dependents. 

Throughout the United States as a 
whole, the most recent and widespread 
development has been group budgeting 
for hospital care, generally referred to 
as “group hospitalization.” Group hos- 
pitalization is a plan by which a group 
or a number of groups of subscribers 
individually make equal and regular 
payments into a central fund to be 
used in providing medical care to sub- 
scribers in a list of participating hos- 
pitals designated at the time the sub- 
scribers enroll for the protection and 
the possible service. There are at the 
present time group _ hospitalization 
plans in upward of 40 cities offering 
services in more than 100 hospitals 
and with a total enrollment of not less 
than 100,000 subscribers. For the most 
part, the subscriptions have ranged 
from $5 to $12 per year, amounts suffi- 
cient to provide semi-private hospital 
accommodations for a maximum of 21 
days for individuals in any one year, 
with no extra charge for the special 
services provided in the institutions. A 
subscriber is not eligible for admission 
to a hospital unless attended by a prac- 
titioner, but the benefits do not ordi- 
narily include physicians’ fees. 

Realizing the importance of enabling 
people of moderate means to place hos- 
pital care in the family budget, the 
American Hospital Association has of- 
ficially endorsed the principle of group 
budgeting for hospital care, and has 
recommended to its membership that 
they study the practical possibilities of 
cooperating with groups of subscribers 
and of making service available on a 
reasonable basis. 

In the last analysis, group budget- 
ing for hospital care is a problem of the 
subscriber rather than of the hospital. 
Its primary purpose is to enable mem- 
bers of the general public to budget 
their hospital bills and to remove the 
danger of being forced to rely upon 
philanthropy or taxation at the time of 
an illness. As a guide to communities 
interested in organizing group hospi- 
talization, the American Hospital As- 
sociation has issued from time to time 
descriptive literature as to desirable 
and acceptable forms for organizing 
group budgeting plans. The council of 
the association has established certain 
policies and procedures which charac- 
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terize an acceptable method of organi- 
zation. These include the following 
features: 

1. The emphasis should be on public 
welfare rather than profit to the hos- 
pital or the hospitals as a group. 

2. The benefits should be limited to 
hospital care only. 

3. The plan should be actuarially 
sound and be subjected to test of eco- 
nomic and administrative efficiency. 

4. The promotion and administration 
of the plan should be conducted at the 
minimum cost, and publicity should be 
directed toward the plan of group 
budgeting rather than the participating 
hospitals. 

5. There should be free choice of 
hospital and physician. 

6. Ethical and dignified promotion 
should be used in introducing the plan 
to the public. 

7. Sponsorship should be on a non- 
profit basis. 


Promotion and Service 


Non-profit sponsorship does not mean 
that the promotion and administration 
should be carried on by volunteer or 
unpaid workers. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the financial support and the 
presentation of the plan to the public 
should not give the sponsor an eco- 
nomic interest in reducing either the 
quality or the amount of hospital ser- 
vices received by subscribers. 

The employees of a group hospitali- 
zation plan should be full-time paid ex- 
ecutives, although in some instances 
their salaries may be supplemented by 
commissions based on the number of 
subscribers enrolled. In no case, to my 
knowledge, has a successful group hos- 
pitalization plan been introduced by a 
local promoter who assumed the risk of 
the payment of hospital bills. In a 
group plan organized on a non-profit 
basis, the hospitals have usually been 
the ultimate risk-bearers, with the hos- 
pital service association serving finally 
as an administrative agency. Recently 
two plans, notably those in North Caro- 
lina and in Louisiana, have been or- 
ganized as non-profit mutual associa- 
tions under the insurance laws, with 
deposits of cash funds to guarantee 
services to the subscribers and pay- 
ments to the participating hospitals. 

Group budgeting for medical care 
should not be allowed to develop in the 
United States without adequate legal 
protection of the interests of the gen- 
eral public and the professional groups 
and institutions. Existing insurance 
legislation in the various states may 
not be applicable to the control of med- 
ical care insurance programs. In some 
instances the terms of insurance legis- 
lation appear to allow undue freedom 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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“THE SUCCESS of any institu- 

| tion depends primarily upon the 

soundness of its business policies 

| and the integrity and competence 
9 


of its management. eee 


—Excerpt from Address by 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 
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Medical Care in 
the Family Budget 


13) 


(¢ ‘onclude d from page 


irresponsible other 
the statutes 
hich are designed adequately to con- 
for benefits, but 
with a reasonable ex- 
ansion of medical care insurance. The 
New York State legislature in May, 
1934, passed a special amendment t 


promoters; in 
regulations 


ASes 


impose 


rol insurance cash 


hich interfere 


the insurance laws which applies espe- 
ially to non-profit hospital service cor- 
porations for group _ hospitalization. 
The organization and financial aspects 
of such corporations must be approved 
and regularly reported to both the New 
York State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and the Director of Welfare. 
During the past year, the California 
legislature has appointed a special com- 
mission from its membership to pre- 
sent to the 1935 session a comprehen- 
sive plan of medical care for the people 
of California. The commission is au- 
thorized to report on any phases of the 
problem, including the question whether 
participation in medical care insurance 
plans should be made compulsory upon 
all or certain groups in the population. 
As you may already know, some of 
the companies now writing group life 
insurance have experimented with the 
hospital benefits to 
such policies. The first policy of this 
kind known to me is one covering the 
12,000 employees of the Firestone Tire 
Company, located at Akron, Ohio. The 
cost of the service to the subscriber is 
merged with the cost of death benefits 
and income protection during the period 
of disability. The hospital benefits in 
this plan and in others which are un- 
der contemplation are mainly ward ser- 


addition of care 


vices, and there is no attempt made to 
give complete coverage for all hospital 
services required. In this the 
plan differs from the community or- 
ganized plans which, for the 
part, deal with private or semi-private 


respect 
most 


accommodations, including special ser- 


vices. 
Certain groups in the medical pro- 
fession have frankly recognized the 


trend of the times. The state medical 


associations of California, Michigan 
and Washington have officially en- 
dorsed the principle of medical care 


insurance and actually undertaken the 
sponsorship of plans in their respective 
states. Last the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, through its board of 
regents, announced their formal ap- 
proval of a report of their Committee 
on Medical which 
development of 


week 


Economics, recom- 


mended medical care 
insurance, provided professional stand- 
ards were under the control of medical 
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practitioners. The sponsorship of hos- 
pital care insurance by the 


Hospital Association has been publicly 


American 


endorsed by trustees or officials of or 
ganized medicine for the states of New 
York, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and in such cities as Cleveland, New 
York and Washington, D. C. 

The American public is prepared to 
place medical care in the family budget 
practical offered 
for their participation; in fact, experi- 
ence has shown that they will even sub- 


wherever plans are 


scribe to impractical and unsound plans. 
The main problem is to offer to the 
people methods by which they can be 
good medical 


assured of reasonably 


services at subscription rates within 
reasonable limits of their ability to pay. 

A satisfactory plan of placing medi- 
cal care in the family budget should 
encourage and provide both preventive 
curative medical for the 
subscribers; for the subscriber pur- 


chases protection as well as compensa- 


and services 


tion and would prefer no sickness at 
all. The highest quality of 
medical or hospital should be 
provided. This means that there should 


possible 


service 


be a minimum of interference with the 


personal professional relationship be- 
tween the patient and the medical prac- 
titioner. A high quality of service re- 
quires also that professional personnel 
end institutions should be adequately 


utilize 


remunerated and permitted to 
their skill and facilities to the greatest 


degree. 


Cuthbert and Cuthbert 


(Concluded from page 7) 


be carried at a 
further 


investments to 


ing 


“convention value”; and they 
that 


values to 


recommended reserves be set up 
these take 
contingencies such as a hysterical mar- 
ket. 
the market value would control regard- 
less of the true value of the security 
sold.” 

“But doesn’t using these arbitrarily 
arrived at values make the assets ap- 
than they may, perhaps, 


against care of 


A wise suggestion, for, after all, 


pear larger 


be?” 


“Of 
reserve 


But if 
represents the 
tween the value established in 
sets column the market 
the time of the report, the net surplus 
will be okeh.” 
“Nevertheless,” 
ner, “it would be 
these figures were on the market value 


course. the contingent 
difference be- 
the as- 


and value at 


said the Junior Part- 
simpler to me if all 


basis.” 

“You may be right,” admitted Cuth- 
bert, Sr. “But 
aren’t all-conclusive when you’re 


after all, asset figures 


try- 


point of view, 
should be 
with a minimum of overhead costs. In 
the this 
successfully through direct agreements 


From the fiscal group 


budgeting plans operated 


past, has been achieved most 


between beneficiaries and professional 


groups or institutions. Even where 
special associations have been estab- 
lished, they have been conducted and 


administered by either the professional 


or consumer groups. The use of inter- 
mediary organizations either as agents 
or as underwriters for medical care can 
be justified if it 


pl oved 


results in either im- 


medical services or lower total 


and average costs to subscribers. 
It is important to differentiate medi 


cal care insurance from “state medi- 


cine.” The former is a plan by which 
people pay the costs of their own med- 
The latter is a plan by 
the 
bears the costs of medical ser- 


ical services. 


which one group of people tax- 
payers 
vice for another group or for the gen- 
eral population. 

The total costs of medical care in the 
United States are not too high—prob- 
ably not high enough when one consid- 
the 
ome individuals and economic groups. 
The real difficulty in medical costs is 


ers inadequate care received by 


the unpredictable and uneven distribu- 
tion of the burden. These difficulties 
can be removed only through the prin- 
ciple of insurance, by which people act- 
ing in groups place medical care in the 
family budget along with other neces- 
sities. 


ing to estimate the strength of a com- 
pany.” 
“What else can there be?’ 


“ 


You might consider the ratio of pol- 
icyholders’ surplus to the amount of 
liability at risk.” 

“That’s a thought!” 

“But it isn’t all-conclusive either, for 
the reason that a small liability may be 
more exposed to one loss than a larger 
one. Congestion and spread of liability 
mean a whole lot.” 

“Gosh, Dad!” said Cuthbert, Jr., de- 
spondently. “I don’t think I’ll ever ab- 
sorb half of all there is to learn about 
insurance.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” exclaimed Cuth- 
bert, Sr. “And when you do, you'll de- 
velop an appreciation for 
what they’ve 
should 


Nowadays a customer doesn’t 


company 


signs and meant to an 


agent and mean to his cus 
tomers. 
pay as much attention to the company 
behind his policy as he used to.” 

“Well, he should!” Cuthbert, 


Jr., decisively, “and,” he added, thrust- 


said 


ing the copy of the chart he and the 


Senior Partner had been poring ove? 
into his pocket, “from now on mine 
will!” 
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Life Insurance Benefits 
Payable in Year 2,000 


Valuable Lessons Available in 
History of "Oldest in Force” 
and Those Longest To Go 


By A. C. MAGNELI 
Life insurance is being written today 
which will not become payable until the 
2000 A. D. 
might first seem, nevertheless it is true. 
s to straight life 


veal Inconceivable as this 


Reference, of course, 
form The lapse of 65 or 66 years In 
life prospects today are common. Insur- 
ance expectancy does not reckon a large 
percentage for such probable duration 
of life. But such a span of life is cer- 
tain. It is the experience of many of 
the older insurance companies now in 
business and so prejection to the year 
2000 A. D. is very real. 

The oldest policy in force in the 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
Company has been in force 76 years. 


Insurance 


Similar experience repeated would see 
a policy written today in force in the 
year 2010. 

The policyholder today who takes out 

fe insurance may look forward to the 
maturity of that policy and the payment 
if the claim in full with far greater 
feeling of security than did those ven- 
turesome persons who bought their in 
surance in the late fifties and early 
sixties. 

Through eras of war and economi 
depression the life companies have car- 
ried on, growing stronger, learning les- 
sons from every successful occurrence, 
of which there were 
great fear and worry. 
Through the “hungry forties,” the 
debacles of '79, 93 and ’29, 
companies have looked 
forward. They gathered strength after 
the Civil War and the Spanish-Amer'i- 
can War and the greatest of all wars 
the World War—was followed with the 
growth in the history of the 


in the duration 


periods of 


financial 
courageously 


finest 
institution of life insurance. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford was born in 
hat lean era described as “the hungry 
The policy register reveals a 
The 
iidest of these was written in 1858. The 
represented is 


forties 


number of very ancient policies. 


amount of insurance 
$1,000 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


TITEL 


William T. Nash Dies 
At the moment of going to press word 
is received of the death of William T. 
Nash, Franklin, Ind. Mr. Nash, a na- 
tionally prominent insurance man, had 
been in extremely poor health for the 
past few years. 
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Company’s oldest policy in force and 
premiums continue to be 


1863. The policy- 


upon which 


paid was issued in 
holder, a woman, was then 8 years of 
The policy number is 7958, the 


Restricted 


age. 
amount of insurance $500. 
as to place of residence under her pol- 
icy when this woman wanted to move to 
Mexico City in 1905 she wrote in for 
permission. It was granted. Since then 
reported her residence in 
The restriction has 
long since been removed. The Phoenix 
Mutual, as do all companies, through 
special circulars periodically seeks the 
policyholders or 


the woman 


Texas. residence 


whereabouts of old 
their heirs. 
General Life Insurance 
Company’s oldest policies in force are 
Nos. 368 and 453. Insurance represented 
is $1,500. They were written in 1866. 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has a number of interesting old policies 
in force and on which premiums are be- 


Connecticut 


ing paid. The oldest in force was issued 


in 1863. 


HEADS ASSOCIATION 





Willard R. Orr, Elected 
President, Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters 


Newly 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Annual Agents’ Meeting 


Association Completes Plans for 
Fifty-eighth Yearly Rally at 
Company's Home Office 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 25—Plans 
are well under way for the fifty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Agents of Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, to be held at the 
home office here, July 23-25. The ten- 
tative program and practically all other 
details have been arranged by the 
Standard Committee, consisting of 
Francis R. Olsen, Minneapolis, chair- 
man; Charles S. Beck, Toledo, Ohio; 
Ray O. Becker, Peoria, Ill.: Clifford R. 
Garrett, Sioux City, Iowa, and M. Lyle 
O’Connor, Oshkosh, Wis. This commit- 
tee has had the assistance of William 
Ray Chapman, assistant director of 
agencies and in charge of sales pro- 
motion for the company, as home office 
representative. 

Ernest H. Earley, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is president of the Association of 


Agents. Roswell H. Pickford, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is vice-president, and 
Gerald H. Young, Milwaukee, secre- 


tary and treasurer. 

An executive officer of Northwestern 
Mutual will address each of the gen- 
eral of the annual agents’ 
Cleary, president, will 
greet the agents at the opening session 
and will also give the closing address 
on Wednesday. Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies, speaking at the first ses- 
sion, will make his first appearance be- 
fore an annual meeting of agents. 
Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary, and Frederick W. Walker, 
vice-president, will speak on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon, respectively. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, will 


sessions 
meeting. M. J. 


be toastmaster at the annual banquet 
that evening. 

A reception to new agents will be 
held Monday morning during registra- 
tion by association leaders. The first 
general will be opened by 
Ernest H. Earley, president of the as- 
sociation, who will present executive 
officers of the company, following the 
invocation. Greetings to the agents will 
be extended by President Cleary on be- 
half of the company. 


session 
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Commissioner Palmer 
ls Sued for $50,000 


Suit for damages of $50,000 was filed 
gainst Director of Insurance Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois in Chicago last week 
Mutual Life Insurance 
was organized 
-acific States 
Denver. 


Illinois 
which 


y the 
Company, 
han one year ago by the 
Life Insurance Company of 
This latter company reinsured the busi- 
1iess of the old Chicago National Life 
deal that 


less 


insurance Company in a 

aused considerable criticism. 

The suit alleges malfeasance in of- 
fice on the part of Mr. Palmer on the 
ground that he has refused to license 
the company to do business here be- 
cause of personal dislike of its officers. 
F. S. Heilemann is president and E. R. 
Elliott is vice-president and attorney. 

Mr. Palmer, in his reply, said that 
the company has failed to meet the 
qualification requirements of the state 
laws. 


Ask Dismissal of Receiver 

A petition has been filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Peoria asking discharge 
of the receiver of the Peoria Life Insur- 
ance Company on the claim that the 
company is no longer in financial dis- 
tress. It was filed by James B. Wolf- 
enbarger, counsel and a heavy stock- 
holder of the company who claims that 
the company’s resources, particularly 
its security holdings have increased in 
value sufficientiy to wipe out any seri- 
ous deficit. He further claims that the 
company’s stockholders are prepared to 
furnish new capital totaling $4,000,000 
to put the company on a sound financial 
basis. 

Permission to resume business also is 
sought. It was explained that the per- 
sons interested in the $4,000,000 project 
are not Peorians but an eastern syn- 
dicate. 


The Illinois Dept. Report 
on Abraham Lincoln Life 

Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer, 
in his report on the Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, which was re- 
leased last week, orders the manage- 
ment to take steps to place the company 
in condition to meet the requirements 
of the new life insurance investment act 
which becomes effective July 1, 1935. 

The report criticizes the payment of 
$37,500 attorney and $60,000 of 
salaries in reinsuring the Springfield 
Life Insurance Company in 1931 and 
orders the directors and officers to at- 
tempt to regain these fees. 
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Home Office 


Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The Berkshire 
Life, 
Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


ONIINTIUUONVUOULUNHUA VOLUN 


pany was incorporated in May, 
1851, as the Berkshire County Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and be- 
gan its work under the strict require- 
ments of Massachusetts law in modest 
rented quarters on the main street of 
this thriving town. 
In 1867 it acquired an old tavern at 
the most central corner of the town and 


T vet Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 


erected its home office building. This 
was a four-story building, constructed 
of Indiana limestone, with mansard 
roof, having a frontage of 63% feet 
on the main street and a depth of 125 
feet. 

Before the structure was completed 
in 1868 the company’s rented quarters 
fire, but with re- 
swept out the saw- 


were destroyed by 
newed courage it 

dust and chips from one room in its 
new home, and like Phenix arising 
from its ashes it began work anew. The 
value of its new site was shown by the 
fact that the National Banks in 
town became its first tenants on the 
ground floor, the Post Office had quar- 
ters in the rear, the one Savings Bank 
portion of the 


two 


in town occupied a 
second floor and the 
held rule on the top floor. 
this corner was the financial center of 
the town and it still retains this posi- 
tion of prominence in the life of the 


Masonic bodies 


For years 


city. 

One of the banks is still a tenant on 
the first floor, but the growth of the 
Company has required almost the en- 
tire use of the rest of the building and 
a number of large additions have been 
made to it in the rear and two stories 
have been added to the front elevation. 

George N. Briggs, seven times Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was the com- 
pany’s first president and he served 
until his death in 1861. An amendment 
tc the Charter was made in 1855 which 
changed the name to the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, a title which has 
stood for the highest integrity and the 
widest insurance usefulness in all of 
these years. 

When first established the company 
capital stock of 

was retired in 


had a guaranteed 
$100,000.00, but this 
later years and it has since served its 
policyholders as a purely mutual com- 
pany. 


Resigns As President 

Wayne E. Hibbard has resigned as 
president of the Union States Life of 
Portland, Ore. Prior to becoming 
president of the company, Mr. Hibbard 
was general agent at Portland for the 
Capital Life of Denver for a number 
of years. 


Appointed Manager 


been ap- 
Occidental 


Maurice E. Smead has 
pointed manager for the 
Life at Portland, Ore., 
George J. Hartman who has been trans- 
ferred to Grand Forks, N. D., as man- 


ager. 


succeeding 
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A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE BENEFITS 
DERIVED FROM FAMILY INCOME INSURANCE 


\ vivid life insurance drama _ has 
been revealed with the payment of th 
first Lincoln National Life Insurances 
Company Family Income death claim. 

On Saturday, May 5, 1934, Mrs. Burl 
4. Farmer of Plymouth, Indiana, was 

happy young wife and mother with 


7 | 
a successtul, 


ambitious husband and 
two healthy youngsters, Anna Belle and 
Evan Lee. Mr. Farmer, a traveling 
wholesale shoe salesman for a factory 

St. Louis, was but 31 years of age. 
good 
happy and 


He was making a salary, his 


family was contented. 
Things indeed looked bright on Satu 
day, May 5, 1934. 
May 6, 


Farmer was a 


One day later, on 
1934, Mrs. Burl A. 
widow with two de 


Sunday, 
pendent children, robbed of her hus- 
band by a cruel accident. Mr. Farmer 
and a friend, a customer, were drowned 


n Lake Michigan when the boat in 
which they were fishing was capsized 
by a sudden squall. 

Just the difference of one day, vet 
the breadwinner of this young famil) 
was forever removed. 
before Mr. 


discussed 


Just a few months 
Farmer’s tragic accident he 
the Lincoln National Life Family In- 
come plan with the Plymouth, Indiana, 
representative, H. N. Palmer, and de- 
cided upon a $5,000 policy. He paid 
the first quarterly premium on it. 

This act so lightly thought of at the 
time became of tremendous importance. 
Due to her husband’s love and fore- 
sight, Mrs. 
the difficult combined duties of income 


Farmer need not take over 


producer and home maker. Her time 
can be devoted to her home and chil- 
dren now and for twenty years to come. 

The Family Income policy provides 
First, an im- 
lump sum of $1,000. The 
received on this was 


that she will receive: 
mediate 
actual amount 


$904.52 (a $1,000 payment with the 


balance of the annual premium—$95.48 
deducted). 

Then the policy, true to its name, 
pays an income every month during 
the dependency period of the children. 
Mrs. Farmer will receive $50.00 a 
month for nineteen years and eight 
months, a total benefit of $11,800. 

Then, on Feb. 6, 1954, Mrs. 

, 


will receive in cash $5,000. 


Total benefit, $17,704.52. 


Farmer 


Actually paid as premium, $32.45. 


This plan illustrates admirably the 
function of life insurance. The average 
mat 1 years old obviously does not 


have time to build up a reserve to care 
for his family. In what other plan 
but life insurance could a man just in 
the beginning of his life provide for 
his 29-year-old wife and for his two 
small children during their dependency 
years. 

Mrs. 
pressed her appreciation in a letter to 


The beneficiary, Farmer, ex- 
the company as follows: 

“As I think in the future I cannot 
help but realize what an excellent plan 
Family Income is. The $1,000 
you have given me will pay the ex- 
penses that have occurred from my 
husband’s death. The $50.00 a month 
income for twenty years will help pro- 
vide for Anna Belle and Evan Lee, 
who are five and ten years old, and at 
the end of twenty years they will be 
able to provide for themselves. 

“The $5,000 I will receive at the end 
of twenty years will help care for me 
Your Family 
Income plan of insurance is much more 
beneficial than any lump sum settle- 
ment could possibly be.” 


your 


for the rest of my life. 


To Make 10-Day 
Airplane Tour 


D. H. Campbell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Life Insurance Company, of Lincoln, 
Neb., and A. H. Andrews, of the agency 
department of the company, have a1 
ranged to start about July 6 on an air 
plane tour of Iowa, South Dakota, 
Montana and Colorado. 

The company has applications for 
admittance pending with these states 
and Mr. Campbell and Mr. Andrews will 
study conditions in each as to possibili- 
ties for new business and satisfactory 
agency connections. 


C.L.U. Examinations 


Forty-seven life insurance under- 
writers appeared for the examinations 
for the Chartered Life Underwriter 
degree at Los Angeles, when the tests 
began June 21. This was the largest 
class in the Pacific Coast area, quizzes 
being held at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Denver and Honolulu in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain field. 
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Forty Years With 
Northwestern Mutual 


Monday, June 25, marked the fortieth 
anniversary of Henry F. Tyrrell, legis- 
lative counsel, with Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. He came 
to the home office of the company on 
June 25, 1894, and was connected with 
department. 
been engaged in 
Racine, Wis., his 


the mortgage extension 
Previously he had 
newspaper work at 


native city. 


Formerly Newspaper Man 


His early newspaper experience par- 
ticularly fitted Mr. Tyrrell to do con- 
siderable writing for the insurance 
press and he did much to bring the 
Northwestern Mutual close to the pub- 
lications through his close touch with 
insurance newspaper men in handling 
the public relations work of the com- 
pany. For many years his annual re- 
view of the life insurance business has 
been featured by insurance publica- 
tions as well as daily newspapers. His 
pamphlets on “Federal or State Super- 
vision” and on “Blood Pressure,” as 
well as other topics particularly on 
taxation, received widespread attention. 
He compiled a semi-centennial history 
of Northwestern Mutual Life in 1907. 

Mr. Tyrrell has been a member of 
the Milwaukee Press Club for more 
than 25 years and some years ago was 
editor of the club’s annual publication, 
“Once A Year.” He also was one of 
the early golf enthusiasts of the middle 
west and one of the organizers of the 
Wisconsin State Golf Association some 
30 years ago. He served as secretary 
of the association for a long period, re- 
tiring when he could no longer devote 
the time required by the growing or- 
ganization. 


Playing Duck and Drakes 

B. W. Sebrell, Jr., 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia at Lawrenceville, Va., 
that Special Agent L. T. 
cently set forth of a morning to inter- 
whom 


general agent of 


reports 
3rowder re- 
view three prospects each of 
bears the surname Duck. Unsuccessful 
with the Ducks, he did return to the 
office in the afternoon, however, with 


applications from three individuals 
each of whom bears the surname 
Drake. 

Near Accident 


Sells a Policy 

A rare case of 
salesmanship” has just been reported 
to the Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America. It runs as follows: It seems 
that Agent Walter T. Borden, Phila- 
delphia, had occasion to prove himself 
«a hero—almost. <A lady, cleaning a 
second story window, almost fell out. 
Mr. Borden, opposite the house at the 
time, noticed the episode, invited the 
lady down, discovered she had no in- 
surance, capitalized on the near ac- 
cident and wrote an application on the 


“presence of mind 


spot. 


Receives Degree 


Robertson G. 
president and actuary, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of lowa, was 
honored by Drake University by hav- 
ing that institution confer upon him its 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Hunter has been associated with 
the Equitable Life of Iowa since 1918, 
and his eminence as an actuary is 
recognized both in America and abroad. 


Hunter, second vice- 
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By Frank ELLINGTon 


HE releases from the National As 

sociation of Life Underwriters con- 
cerning the forthcoming annual conven- 
tion of the organization at Milwaukee, 
Wis., reached this desk “at the moment 
of going to press,” and the editors at 
11 West Forty-second Street will prob 
ably be the first to admit that that is 
no time to reach a weekly or monthly 
editor's desk. Anyway, the preliminary 
program looks as if Milwaukee wants 
to make a reputation with the manner 
in which it intends to handle the 
forty-fifth annual convention. Holgar 
Johnson, Penn Mutual general agent 
in Pittsburgh, as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, would be expected, by 
all who know him, to put on his usual 
dynamic act. The speakers he has 
lined up thus far make the convention 
most inviting. 


R EADING over an outline of the pro- 

gram and upon coming to the name 
of George Kutcher, partner with Ru- 
dolph Recht in a New York City gen- 
eral agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, I was reminded of the first 
address I heard him deliver. As a 
matter of fact, it wasn’t an address, it 
was a talk, and a splendid one! As a 
personal producer he was away up 
among the leaders for many years be- 
fore he attained age thirty. As a gen- 
eral agent he has applied every bit of 
pep, knowledge and enthusiasm that 
carried him to the top of the job of 
maintaining morale in _ his 
which in other words means: selling 
life insurance and keeping it sold. 


agency, 


THINK that my report of some of 

his suggestions are as good now as 
the day they were written, and so here 
goes: 

“Why, fellows, it’s so easy to sell 
life insurance today that, honestly, I 
can hardly keep from laughing when 
I face a prospect,” was Mr. Kutcher’s 
reaction to the present-day difficulties 
in selling. He was introduced as a 
modest young man, but he disclaims 
that quality when it comes to a matter 
of business. “Try it, fellows,” he would 
conclude after throwing out one of his 
many sales ideas, which he 
labeled “cute.” Mr. Kutcher is a sales- 
man such as every manager dreams 
about. 


some of 


He radiates confidence and has 
a vital, pleasing personality. He has 
a habit of looking over his death claims 
when discouraged. Try it, fellows. 
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NOW IT's 
Today’s | LIFE INSURANCE 


A < ° | by WALTER CLUFF 
spirations Author of “Life Underwriting 





Efficiency" and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 


average American citizen today :—First, thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 


Tl wre thoughts are constantly with the 


to give most effective action to the na- insurance and has signed a contract. 
ion: to recaptur sperity, : ; 

tional movement f ” a r . ie pe . t) Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
and second, to sa eguar _himse against technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
future dependency. Life insurance is the thle thicty-cin page bosties be exade ctaatacd equip 
: a ment for every new agent. e author explains “the 
one absolutely safe course toward the sec demands and exactions that our business makes of 
ond and most important objective. This you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
calling is more than ever for men of vision. “the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
. ° ° " through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
industry and pride of service. Here is a it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 

Company in an expanding mood, which is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 
} offers fieldmen an unexcelled Home Office > > aut Senta & dees Os ee oe 
contract with non-forfeitable renewals. Mod- Rather thorough wating tant won tte off in 
. . the right direction. is booklet shou e among 
ee : and successful prospecting and sales pi the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
service. be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
A COPY _ Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., im Manager's 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES ! ta coms san laasine of the Life Insurance Seles Research 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


Sacramento P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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EVENTS * 





* COMMENT 





Officers Elected by 

St. Louis Association 
rthur P. Shugg, general agent for 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
was elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
held at the Hoter Statler. He succeeds 
H. Arch Moores of the National Life 

Insurance Company of Vermont. 

Other new officers of the association 


are: Arthur E. Miller, special agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, first vice- 
president; Howard H. Cammack, man- 


ager, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, second vice-president; 
members of board of directors for three 
years each, H. Arch Moores, and Harry 
W uertenbaecher. 
Bell Addresses Seattle Agents 
Hugh S. Bell, 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Seattle, ad- 
dressed the Seattle Life Managers As- 
sociation at the regular meeting held 
Monday, June 25. Paul R. 
general agent for the Aetna 
that city presided at the meeting. 


general agent for the 


Life in 


Purely Mutual 
Established 1850 


AIR MAP OF 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
State and Insurance 
Capital 


Home Office of 


Green, 


State Mutual Contest 
Breaks All Records 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., finished 
on June 16 its “Pageant of Progress,’ 
anniversary three months 
celebrating the 
versary. Applications for 
volume of insurance ever 


contest of 
company’s 90th anni- 
the largest 
received in 
one day in the entire history of the 
with the 
President Bullock’s 
tion on Aug. 24, 1933, 
last day in which business counted for 


company single exception of 


birthday celebra- 


arrived on the 


the contest. 

Except for the same celebration, the 
day brought in the largest number of 
applications ever received in one day 
in the company’s history. 
sued and pending for the first half of 


Business is- 


June shows increase 


over last year and is 28 per cent ahead 


an 3U per cent 


of issued business for the entire month 
of June last year. 
Many agencies went over their quotas 


several weeks before the contest ended, 


and continued to pile up outstanding 
I } 


rains. 


L LIFE. 


UKANCE 


WML pPpany 


VERMONT 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CQMPANY 


for 84 Years 
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On "Lessons Not 
Found In Books" 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis, Mo., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, spoke 

1 “Lessons Not Found in Books” at a 
meeting of the Life Underwriters As- 
week. He is 
association, of 
Associa- 


sociation of St. Louis last 
a past president of the 
the Illinois and Missouri State 
tion and has also figured prominently 
in the 
tion. During the 


St. Louis 


affairs of the national associa- 
past eight years the 
general agency under his 
guidance has increased its annual pro- 


duction from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


Heads Seattle Association 

John F. LaPlant, 
Rainier district for the 
Life at Seattle, 
cf the Seattle Life 
tion at the recent meeting of the board 


manager of the 
Metropolitan 
was elected president 
Managers Associa 
of trustees. Lawrence Bates, general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life has 
been named vice-president and Clem J. 
Sauter, manager for the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, secretary-treasurer. 














For the Client Who Needs 
Additional Protection 


at Low Cost 


“There's a Plan That Fits’ 


Annual I 

ye 
PN BAO 660 iccnn ce nws $11.87* 
Term Expectancy .......... 14.95 
LAG ESEMOCIONCY .... 520050. 18.64 
fo go rere erry 20.06 


Life Fully Paid at 24.43 


1) es fter f 


Age 60... 


Rates are non-participating 


teed—- with net cost known to the client 


from date of purchase. 


Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company samo 
GEORGE 1!.COCHRAN., present 


Assets—Over $198,000,000 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE 
LIFE 
BOND 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 
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Hot Weather Selling 


“Ice Breakers” are even more important in summer 
selling than in winter. Fidelity has tried and proven 
tools which increase its agents’ opportunities to 
gain a hearing and pave the way for more result- 
ful interviews. 


Eye Appeal Effective 

These “Ice breakers” bridge the critical first few 
minutes of the interview, capture attention, arouse 
interest and launch the agent into his selling theme. 
Backed by a complete kit of modern policy forms 
Fidelity agents find these “ice breakers” particu- 
larly useful in hot weather selling where interest 
must be captured quickly. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 
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“f IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
MEN WANTED 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presiient 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 
UN ITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

All in ONE POLICY: 

IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000. 

IF YOU DIB BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000 

. wet! FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 
$10.0 

. IF Cratrarn FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 
family $15.000 

. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 
you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 

(Non-Cancellable) —(Non-Proratable) 

IN ADDITION: 

IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 
will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits. 
Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 

No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 
rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 
GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















NEW DEVELOPMENT 





Brings Openings For New 


Pan-American Managers 


Plans for more intensive development of certain sec- 
tions of this Company’s domestic territory in 1934 have 
created a number of desirable openings for district man- 
agers. Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia and Tennessee are among 
States where new managers will be appointed. 


The Pan-American’s contract for managers is especi- 
ally advantageous. Its rates and a ies meet competi- 
tion and its sales aids are real ones 


For agency panne address 


TED M. SIMMONS 


Menager United States Agencies 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, 
President 
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EVENTS * LIFE * COMMENT 





National Association 
Membership at New High 


C. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, received last week the follow- 
ing telegram from Theodore M. Riehle, 
vice-president of the association and 
chairman of the National Membership 
Committee: 

am happy to advise you that the 
National Association passed all time 
membership record this morning. Pre- 
vious high 19,864 as of June 30, 1952. 
Membership figures as of today 19,878. 
Next stop twenty thousand. Regards.” 


The second objective in the 1954 
membership effort of the National As- 
sociation has thus been attained and 
the goal of twenty thousand which 


the outset of this year’s effort 
has been the final now 
well within sight. Never before in the 
forty-five year’s history of the associa- 
shown 


from 
objective, is 


such an interest been 


membership as in the 


tion has 
in association 
past year. 


Appointed Supervisor 

Lester S. years a 
member of the Los Angeles Agency of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, and well known in Pacific 
Coast life insurance circles, was ap- 
pointed Home Office Field Supervisor 
of that company recently. He assumed 


Roscoe, for ten 


his new duties at once. 


Berkshire Life Conference 

from Nashville, Indianap- 

Louisville 
two-day 


Salesmen 
olis and Cincinnati 
for the second of a 
conference of agents of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. The meeting attended by 
three executives of the home office. The 


were in 
recent 


was 
executives attending included Lewis B. 


Hendershot, superintendent of agen- 
cies; Dr. Frank Harnden, medical di- 


rector, and Harrison L. Amber, vice- 
president. 
Pacific Mutual Life 
General Agent Honored 
In recognition of his 26 years’ con- 


tinuous service with the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
Claude L. Durrett, agent at 
Little Rock, Ark., was given a surprise 
party and appreciation dinner at the 
Albert Pike Hotel by his friends, busi- 
ness associates and employees. About 
50 attended the affair, at which Mrs. 
Durrett and Claude Durrett, Jr., were 
also honor 


general 


guests. 
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George Harris of Sun Life of 
Canada Speaks to Underwriters 

“That the should shift its 
point of view and regard life insurance 
in terms of benefits rather than in terms 


public 


of sacrifice” was the opinion expressed 
by George H. Harris, supervisor of field 
service of the Sun Life of Canada, in 
an address before the Montreal Life 
Underwriters Association. 
The total life insurance in force in 
Canada was $6,200,000,000, and as a re- 
sult of this amount the Canadian popula- 
tion was the most highly insured in the 
world, with but one single exception, 
that of the United States. Life insur- 
ance in Canada constituted 70 per cent 
of all estates. It represented a holding 
per capita of $624 of 
every man, woman and child in Canada, 


insurance for 


Empire Life of Toronto Takes 
Over Odd Fellows Insurance 

The Empire Life Insurance Company 
of Toronto has entered into an agree 
ment to take over the insurance of the 
Canadian Order of Odd Fellows. The 
officers of the society have approved of 
the agreement, under the terms of 
which the Empire Life will take over 
all the insurance of the society together 
with its assets. In return it will as- 
sume the society’s liabilities and will re- 
insure the individual members of the 
society who have policies for life or sick 
benefit contracts. The reinsurance ag- 
gregates upwards of 1,000,000. 

Assets of the Canadian Order of Odd 
Fellows are placed at $387,000, of which 
Assets of the Em- 


pire Life are reported at $2,525,731. 


$297,000 are bonds. 


BANKERS UNION LIFE, DENVER 


Illustrated Dividend Scales and Net Costs per $1,000 on 1934 Basis 


Ordinary Life, 





Profit Sharing 








Dividend at AGE OF ISSUE 
End of Year 25 30) 35 10 15 50 55 30 
Prem. . $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 348.48 $60.72 $77.69 
2 6.76 7.17 7.72 8.5 ».72 11.44 13.67 15.76 
} 6.88 7.32 * 8.72 1.83 11.62 13.73 15.91 
{ 00 7.43 8.0 2.87 9.94 11.79 13.80 16.05 
: 7.09 7.55 8.19 9.0 10.06 11.96 13.88 16.14 
} 7.18 68 s ) 21 10.19 12.13 13.98 16.22 
7 27 81 8.52 1.39 10.44 12.28 14.09 16.31 
s 1.37 94 8.70 1.58 10.69 12.41 14.21 16.39 
9 7.47 8.08 &.90 1.79 10.95 12.54 14.34 16.45 
10 ‘ 4.59 8.24 9.09 10.00 11.31 12.64 14.50 16.50 
11 8.79 1.61 10.65 11.88 13.46 15.34 17.72 19.88 
12 8.91 9.78 10.82 12.10 13.72 15.60 17.93 20.35 
13 9.04 9.95 11.01 12.33 13.97 15.86 18.10 20.41 
14 1.17 10.13 11.20 12.58 14.23 16.08 18.25 21.26 
15 9.33 10.33 11.39 12.82 14.48 16.29 18.37 21.70 
16 9.47 10.48 11.60 13.06 14.7 16.49 18.46 22.13 
17 9.64 10.64 11.82 13.30 14.96 16.66 18.86 22.55 
18 1.80 10.81 12.04 13.54 15.18 16.81 19.25 22.97 
19 9.97 10.99 12.26 13.77 15.39 16.93 19.63 23.39 
1) 10.14 11.1¢ 12.48 14.01 15.58 17.03 20.01 23.80 
20 An. Dp $29.80 187.60 562.20 660.20 791.00 969.60 1.214.40 1,553.80 
Tot. Divs 158.87 173.10 190.63 212.55 238.73 271.90 312.78 364.57 
Net Cost 270.9 314.50 71.57 $47.65 552.27 697.70 901.62 1,189.23 
BG. Be Geescses 13.55 15.73 18.58 22.38 27.61 34.89 45.08 59.46 
& va = 207.00 252.00 03.00 358.00 116.00 173.00 527.00 584.00 
N. (¢ 0 Y 63.93 62.50 68.57 89.65 136.27 224.70 374.62 605.23 
Av. HK. €... 3.20 3.12 3.43 4.48 11.24 18.73 30.26 
Twenty Payment Life, Profit Sharing 
Prem. 1.8 1.76 8.34 12.:9 48.52 56.17 66.69 R1.60 
1 . ° e ee 
2 58 8.21 8.88 9.55 10.50 11.8! 13.72 16.44 
3 7.88 8.54 9.26 1.99 11.64 12.50 14.27 16.98 
t 8.19 8.90 1.56 10.44 11.60 13.05 14.83 17.49 
5 8.50 9.16 9.28 10.93 12.11 13.63 15.39 17.99 
f 8.84 9.45 10.21 11.32 12.6 14.14 15.97 18.48 
1.16 9.75 10.55 11.74 13.22 14.74 16.55 18.95 
8 9.50 5 10.90 12.13 13.70 15.27 17.13 19.40 
9 SF 11.27 12.57 14.2% 15.91 17.70 19.82 
10 10.22 11.65 13.03 11.79 16.46 18.27 26.22 
ll 10.51 12.05 13.52 15.29 17.02 18.84 20.96 
12 10.82 12.46 14.02 15.81 17.57 19.41 21.30 
13 11.14 12.81 14.42 16.27 18.04 0.09 21.72 
14 11.47 13.18 14.84 16.74 18.52 20.50 22.28 
15 11.75 13.56 15.28 17.29 18.97 20.90 22.51 
16 12.11 13.95 15.73 17.68 19.42 21.27 22.73 
17 12.41 14.37 16.18 18.14 19.86 21.63 22.93 
18 12.74 14.80 16.64 18.60 20.27 21.97 23.13 
19 13.08 15.26 17.12 19.05 20.70 »? 31 93.36 
20 13.43 15.72 17.59 19.50 21.09 2.64 23.65 
20 An. Dp 636.60 695.20 766.80 855.80 970.40 1,123.40 1,333.80 1,632.00 
Tot. Divs 199.19 210.09 230.32 257.04 288.15 319.05 3&3.39 390.34 
Net Costs 437.41 485.11 536.48 598.76 682. 804.35 980.41 1,241.66 
Av. Y¥. C 21.87 24.26 26.82 29.94 34.11 40.22 19.02 62.08 
i a ey 156.00 508.00 566.00 627.00 628.00 800.00 850.00 
x. ©. 3% ¥ 18.59 22.89 29.52 28.24 5.7% 180.41 391.66 
Av. N. C —.93 —1.14 —1.48 —1.41 —.29 9.02 19.58 


( ’ Cash value in excess of cost 
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Separation Dates Are 
Left to Committee 


Eastern Underwriters Consider 
Effective Rulings Best Made 
By Following W.U.A. Action 


Now that the Western Underwriters’ 
Association has turned over to its gov- 
erning committee the job of selecting 
the dates on which separation in ex- 
cepted cities shall become effective in its 
territory, the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association has changed its 
fixation of July 1 as a policy and has 
followed the lead of the W. U. A. 

At the meeting of the E. U. A. which 
was held last week in New York, it was 
decided to leave the dates of E. U. A. 
separation up to the executive commit- 


specific 


tee and Manager Sumner Rhodes issued 
following the 
which he said: 


a statement session in 


In regard to separation, the associa- 
tion reaffirmed its adherence to the 
principle of clear agencies and ex- 
pressed its determination to carry it 
out in a practical and friendly manner 
in the so-called excepted territories. 
Some practical questions have arisen 
which leads to the belief that the prin- 
ciple involved may be carried out more 
effectively by deferring the date on 
which final action shall be taken until 
the canvass of the situation in each ex- 
cepted territory can be completed, 
especially in view of the friendly and 
cooperative spirit shown in many direc- 
tions toward the application of this 
principle. 

Authority was vested in the executive 
committee to determine the date on 
which the principle shall be made ef- 
fective in each of the respective areas. 

The association also decided that the 
clear status of a District of Columbia 
agency would not be impaired by the 
presence therein of a company whose 
home office is in the District of Colum- 
bia, provided such company is a mem- 
ber of the Underwriters’ Association of 
the District of Columbia. 


Continental Honors 
Secretary W. E. Lamm, Jr. 

W. E. 
Continental Insurance Company at New 
York, has completed twenty-five years 
; the organization. In 


Lamm, Jr., secretary of the 


with 
recognition of the anniversary, he has 


of service 


been presented with a commemorative 
gold medal watch fob by Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the America 
Fore group. 

Mr. Lamm began in the company’s fil- 


ing department and then, in 1910, joined 
the cashier’s department of which Mr. 
Sturm then chief. Subsequently 
he continued with the chairman as head 
of the financial department. 


was 


Schenley Whiskey Fire 
Loss Finally Settled 


Statement of Assured Praises 
Companies for Prompt Action 
In Paying $2,655,000 Total 


Fire insurance companies involved 
in the loss sustained in the James Pep- 
per plant of the Schenley Distillers 
Corporation at Lexington, Ky., may find 
that the money to be paid will turn out 
to be bread on the waters and will bring 
additional! public confidence in fire in- 
surance resulting in larger premium 
revenue. This should occur as an out- 
come of the feeling expressed by the 
Schenley organization this week when 
it announced that complete settlement 
had been made by the companies for a 
total of $2,655,000. The statement of 
the Schenley corporation obviously is 
an endorsement of fire insurance pro- 
tection and reads as follows: 





We are pleased to announce that we 
have settled with the various insurance 
companies interested in the loss occa- 
sioned by a fire which occurred at our 
Pepper plant at Lexington, Ky., for 
$2,655,000. The only claim that was ever 
filed by this corporation was in the 
above amount, which was reached by 
agreement with adjusters for the vari- 
ous insurance companies. 

There were 24 insurance companies 
interested in this loss and of this num- 
ber 22 have already agreed to payment 
on the basis of the claim filed. This 
company desires to make this statement 
in fairness to the insurance companies 
for their cooperation in settling a claim 
of this size without unnecessary delay 


Municipal Committee 
Not Placing Covers 

FRANKFORT, Ky., June 26—Submis- 
sion of recommendations rather than 
the placing of insurance is the function 
of the municipal insurance committee, 
headed by W. F. Booker, which has 
been at work in Louisville several 
months on a survey of that city. Mayor 
Neville Miller made this explanation in 
expressing the hope that a comprehen- 
sive and orderly municipal insurance 
Insurance for the 
to about 


program will result. 
City of Louisville amounts 
$20.000 in annual premiums. 


New York Warning 


to Fire Companies 


Superintendent Avers Practice 
of Printing Reinsurance Terms 
on Face of Contract Must End 


The State of New York is again 
shouting “Naughty boy!” at fire insur- 
ance companies under its jurisdiction. 
This time Superintendent of Insurance 
George Van Schaick says it is illegal 
for any fire company to print on its 
policy the statement that all liability 
thereunder is assumed or reinsured by 
another company. The practice of do- 
ing this has been prevalent with some 
carriers as a quick means of putting 
reinsurance into instant effect. 

The New York department has just 
sent a letter to all fire companies 
licensed there, which letter draws their 
attention to the superintendent’s atti- 
tude in the following manner: 

It has come to the attention of this 
department that it is the practice of 
some fire insurance companies whose 
business is fully reinsured by another 
company to use certain wording on their 
policies stating that the liability there- 
under is fully reinsured from inception, 
giving the name of the company assum- 
ing such liability. 

In this connection fire insurance com- 
panies transacting business in this state 
are advised that the department has 
consistently ruled that it is a violation 
of Section 121 of the insurance law for 
any company to endorse or print upon 
its fire policy any statement to the ef- 
fect that all liability thereunder is as- 
sumed or reinsured by another com- 
pany. ; a 

Section 121 is definite and clear in its 
expression of what constitutes the 
standard fire policy of this state and 
there may be no deviation other than 
the special exceptions necessary in the 
conduct of the business which are 
specified in the said section following 
the opening paragraph. None of these 
exceptions permits an endorsement of 
the type referred to. 


St. Louis Fire & Marine 
Licensed in New York 

The St. Louis Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
just been licensed to do business in the 
State of New York. According to data 
contained in the 1934 edition of The 
Spectator Fire Index, the company 
closed 1933 with a capital of $200,000, 
a surplus of $106,217 and assets of 
$516,686. 
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Globe & Rutgers Plans 
Nearing Completion 


Assents to Rehabilitation Pile 
Up As Notices Are Dispatched 
to 193,874 Old Policyholders 


Rehabilitation plans of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire, New York, are rapidly 
nearing completion. The company has 
mailed notices of the plans providing 
for assent thereto to 193,874 former 
policyholders, the notices going all over 
the world and including persons in Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Norway, India 
and Spain. Holders of return premium 
claims on policies cancelled on or after 
March 24, 1933, will receive payment 
on a pro rata basis instead of short 
term. 

Vice-President H. Edward Bilkey has 
stated that the following additional 
firms have signified their assent to the 
plan: 

Nassau Towing Corporation, Crescent 
Lighterage Corporation, Beta Steam- 
ship Company, Kellogg Steamship Cor- 
poration, South Atlantic Steamship 
Company, Port of New York Author- 
ity, United Mail Steamship Company, 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Ltd., 
and Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc. 

Insurance companies whose consents 
were received during the past week are: 
Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, New 
York Underwriters Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Company, Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company, Western 
Sprinklered Risk Association, Glens 
Falls Insurance Company and Com- 
merce Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Other consent 


signers were: Amer- 





ican Surety Corporation, Jersey City 
Stock Yards Corporation, Fairmount 
Creamery Corporation, Milwaukee Elec- 
tric & Light Company, Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Wilson 
& Company, Chicago, Salvation Army, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Duncan & Mount, Trustees of Rutgers 
College. 

Also Crown Zellerbach, Inc., Richfield 
Oil Corporation, Montana Power Com- 
pany, St. Louis National Stock Yards 
Company, Oklahoma National Stock 
Yards Company, Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, University Settlement 
Society, New York, Windle Dargan Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn Union Gas Company and 
Scott & Bowne, Inc. 





Knickerbocker Elects Two 

R. I. Chapman, Pacific Coast man- 
ager for the Corroon & Reynolds group, 
has been elected secretary of the 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company and 
G. A. Hunt was made assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Hunt is head of the inland 
marine department of the fleet. 





Sprinkler Conference Elections 

Meeting in connection with the an- 
nual gathering of the Explosion Con- 
ference in New York last week, the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference elected 
the following officers: W. B. Burchell, 
chairman; Thomas F. Myring, vice- 
chairman; P. M. Brink, secretary; and 
D. G. Stone, treasurer. 


F.1L.A. Advances H. E. Adams 

Herbert E. Adams has been elected 
assistant manager of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association. He joined the organi- 
zation in 1913 and for many years has 
been superintendent of the inspection 
department. 


Ontario Ruling On 


Overdue Balances 


Companies Ordered to Furnish 
Quarterly Accounts on Agents’ 
Ninety-Day Items Outstanding 


The question of agents’ balances more 
than 90 days overdue, which was met 
with mixed attitudes on the part of 
United States fire insurance companies, 
has just been brought to the fore in 
Canada by R. Leighton Foster, super- 
intendent of insurance of Ontario. It 
will be recalled that the Canadian su- 
perintendents’ association appointed a 
committee to consider the advisability 
of having a!l fire and casualty carriers 
in the Dominion file a quarterly return 
showing the agents’ balances overdue. 
Following a favorable report by that 
committee, Superintendent Foster has 
just issued a ruling on the procedure, 
‘effective as of June 30, 1934, requiring 
that the company shall furnish a sworn 
statement showing: 

1. The name and address of each 
agent who is in arrears in the payment 
of any balances in Ontario on policies 
which have been issued more than 96 
days prior to the effective date. 

2. The amount due from such agents. 

3. The dates on which the indebted- 
ness was incurred. 

The possible labor involved has been 
taken into account by Superintendent 
Foster and where the data would neces- 
sitate excessive work in_ individual 
cases, a statement of monthly balances 
may be filed subject to the production of 
details on request. 

Several United States fire insurance 
companies will be affected as well as 
Canadian companies. 
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Who Dares to Question 
Fire Insurance Rates? 


One of the funny things about the 
business of fire insurance is the fact 


that every time the question of rates 


and their accuracy comes up, the answer 


is apt to be stony silence. If a member 
f the public dares to point out that 
the present rates in this country are 
far ahead of those of many European 
ountries and that perhaps this argues 
that fire prevention work here is below 
its possibilities, such heresy is met with 
i shrug and a lifted eyebrow. 

It is a fact that the making of fire 
insurance rates is a subject on which 
fire insurance men in general have little 
knowledge and apparently less concern. 
Agents, for instance, simply take it for 
granted that the rates are always ar- 
rived at in the fairest manner possible 

as, indeed, may be the case bearing 
in mind the biased attitude that natural- 
ly obtains and that the result is a 
dictum from which there can be no ap- 
peal by anyone. The idea seems to be 
that the agent is only in the business 
to sell policies and earn his commission 
and that there is no need for burden- 
ing his mind with practical managerial 
concerns and with all the considerations 
that must of necessity accompany a real 
effort at fire prevention. 

The fire preventionists have done a 
great work, not only as individuals, but 
through the various organizations such 
as the National Board of Fire Under- 
National Fire Waste Council, 
National Fire Protection 
There are, however, inde- 
believe that 
much of the fire prevention effort is too 


writers, 
Association 
and others. 
pendent observers who 
dissipated to be able to achieve the full 
measure of success which is its due. 
They point out that fire prevention does 
not make use of the great body of fire 
insurance agents and brokers to any ap- 
preciable extent and that these bring in 
the subject merely as a matter of com- 
petition in most cases and not through 
any broad understanding of its prin- 
ciples or any widespread willingness to 
waken the public to a realization that 
enforced fire prevention would mean a 
great decrease in rates. 


Pity the Poor 
Policyholder 

The mystery of fire insurance rate 
making is presided over by a host of 
interests which sometimes conflict and 
party only 
In many 


to which the public is a 
through legislative channels. 
instances the result of this is obvious 
in the viewpoint of the man who insures 


His attitude simply is “I 
have insured my property, now let the 
insurance company worry.” Often, the 
cost of the policy is relatively so little 
that it is only another ten dollars or so 
which might have been lost at cards or 
wasted for amusements of one form or 
another. There is no sense of responsibil- 
ity impinged upon the public with re- 


his home. 


spect to fire prevention, and once the 
policy is issued, neither agent nor com- 
pany man ever approaches the assured 
with regard to his responsibility for 
loss. The only time he is approached is 
after a loss occurs or when the policy 
is nearing expiration. 

The public in this country thus has 
come to consider the fire insurance 
policy as a means of removing worry, 
which means, once purchased, may be 
trusted to shoulder all the burden that 
would otherwise fall on the assured. 
From a sales standpoint, this attitude 
is a good one, but what about the ef- 
fect upon fire insurance rates? 

The present status of this entire mat- 
ter produces a large average policy and 
a large premium income. If the fire in- 
surance loss ratio suddenly fell to about 
5 per cent, rates would go almost to the 
vanishing point and so would the fire 
Theoretically, how- 
ever, that is precisely what the public, 


insurance business. 


the insurance companies and the agents 
should strive to bring about, provided 
all three have an honest approach to the 
problem. 


Personal Heedlessness 


Produces the Losses 

There is, of course, not the slightest 
chance that fire insurance will vanish 
from the scheme of things in the man- 
ner to which reference has been made. 
The human equation is not so easy of 
solution. Inanimate materials are not 
always controllable and acts of nature 
are beyond even the science of those 
who make rates. 

One factor which will probably al- 
ways operate to make fire rates in this 
country maintain a high level is the 
lawlessness of many people and the 
heedlessness of others’ rights on the 
part of the remainder. No nation can 
compare with this one in its pursuit of 
the army slogan, “The devil with you, 
Jack, I’m all right.” The same spirit 
that clutters our natural beauty spots 
with tin cans and torn lunch boxes is 
the spirit that underlies high fire insur- 
ance rates. Our public thinks of fire 
insurance policies only in_ personal 
terms. There is no real concern about 
neighboring property. The man who 
carries insurance does not go out of his 


way to remove fire hazards in and about 
his premises with any thought of 
charity toward his neighbor and still 
less of giving the insurance company a 
square deal. If he does it at all, he 
does it to save his life and the lives 
of his family. His neighbor is out of 
the picture entirely. 

In that situation is the answer to 
high fire insurance rates and _ such 
things as flat-rated dwellings. If you 
are the owner of a flat-rated dwelling, 
you pay for insurance against fire a 
rate that is supposedly basic, and noth- 
ing you do in the way of fire preven- 
tion on your own property will avail to 
lower the rate unless, perhaps, you en- 
list many others in the same locality 
and thus change the hazards in an en- 
tire section. 

It has often been pointed out that in 
many European countries there are 
stringent laws regulating responsibility 
after a fire breaks out. If your neigh- 
bor, through his lack of fire prevention 
efforts, allows his own home to catch 
fire and that fire is communicated to 
your home, he is responsible not only 
for his own destroyed property, but for 
yours as well. 


Public Buildings Often 
Constitute Fire Traps 

The heedlessness of the American 
public when it comes to fire prevention 
work was stressed by T. Alfred Flem- 
ing of the conservation department of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers who published an article on the 
subject in the June issue of the Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly and therein de- 
clared that “our public buildings, in too 
many cases, are nothing but fire traps.” 
As recounted in this article, fires in 
public buildings and institutions, which 
have occurred during the past fifteen 
years, took a toll of human life aver- 
aging 75 persons per fatal fire; and it 
was a miracle that the average was not 
ten times as high! In this classification 
were included Federal, state, county, 
and municipal buildings, from one end 
of the land to the other. 

Instance after instance was related in 
which the fires took a heavy toll of life 
among the helpless inmates, while other 
conflagrations destroyed essential re- 
cords which could not be replaced. 
Again, the article told of numerous in- 
spections in such buildings which re- 
vealed glaring neglect and defects, in- 
viting fatal fires. In almost every in- 
stance, the officials in charge deliberate- 
ly ignored these hazardous possibil- 
ities; in other cases they were ignorant 
of the dangers and confident that the 
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buildings under their jurisdiction were 
in A-1 condition. 

It was emphasized that taxpayers pay 
for these buildings in the beginning and 
must also foot the bill for their replace- 
ment if they are destroyed by fire, 

hen the negligence of public officials 

as dispensed with insurance. Hazard- 

is conditions are not remedied as a 

ile because their correction 
Even in prosperous times, law- 


costs 
money. 
nakers often failed to recognize the 
necessity for improving such conditions 
money. 


and did not appropriate the 
Now, the three billion dollar recovery 
fund of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act is a godsend where money 
would otherwise be lacking. Recom- 
mendation was made that wherever pos- 
sible this fund be employed to remedy 
serious fire hazards to life in public 
buildings—and at the same time em- 
ployment would be created to help de- 
feat the depression. 


Preferential Underwriting 
Not Entirely Practical 


There is a certain similarity between 
the method of arriving at fire insurance 
rates in a give territory and the manner 
in which automobile casualty insurance 
is written. Every underwriter admits 
that the automobile driver who has had 
a “no accident” record for a long period 
of years is potentially a better risk than 
the man with an accident record “as 
long as your arm.” They also admit 
that the carelessness of a large number 
of drivers penalizes all drivers because 
of the effect on rates. Similarly, the 
home owner who adopts every known 
method of fire prevention on his pre- 
mises deserves better treatment at the 
hands of insurance companies, from a 
rate standpoint, than the careless home 
owner, who, if he thinks of property con- 
servation at all, thinks of it as “an in- 
surance company stunt to make more 
money.” The trouble is that no satis- 
factory method has been worked out 
for preferential underwriting along this 
line either in casualty insurance or in 
fire insurance. The innocent continues 
to suffer because of the guilty. 
Admitting that insurance is 

cated on the theory that the many 
must often pay for the carelessness of 
the few, it is more than possible that 
a larger number of assureds can be so 
instructed that they will be drawn from 
the careless and placed with the care- 
ful. That process is the highest pur- 
pose of insurance, but it directly spells 
rate reductions. If you want to put it 
that way, fire insurance should be work- 


predi- 
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Is the business 


ing for rate reductions. 
? Openly 


really pursuing that course? 
and as such? 

Fire insurance companies do a vast 
amount of property conservation work, 
and in this respect the stock fire insur- 
ance companies have continued to be 
far in the lead. Their efforts have been 
sufficiently successful so that fire insur- 
ance rates are much lower than they 
were years ago. It is possible, however, 
that the response from the public has 
not been as wholehearted as it might 
have been because the public has not 
been definitely told “we are out to save 
money for you by lowering your rates if 
you will help us.” 


Putting the Problem 
Up to the Assured 

Suppose, for instance, that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
all like organizations would come out 
with a campaign of selling the public 
on the idea that fire insurance com- 
panies really wanted to lower rates and 
would do so provided that the public 
gives the plan full support. Instead of 
talking about theories of conservation, 
fire protection, hazard removal, etce., the 
companies would then be talking about 
the only thing that ever enlists the active 
interest of the average man—his pock- 
etbook. The man who believes abstract- 
ly in fire prevention, but thinks it a job 
for engineering graduates, is perfectly 
capable of hearing the word “cash” no 
matter how softly it is whispered. If 


an agent urges that man to take part 
in civic fire prevention movements, the 
answer is a deafening silence. Were 
the agent, however, to approach that 
man with a definite statement that he 
will show him how to save real money 
by doing needful things about his prem- 
ises and will not charge him for ser- 
vices, there is no need for other devices 
to attract interest. 

Fire companies could instruct their 
agents periodically to check on policy- 
holders and see that fire prevention 
suggestions were carried out, reporting 
results as found. 
policy on the ground that the prospec- 
tive client would not cooperate on fire 


Refusal to issue a 


prevention might be a last persuasion. 

Bringing a campaign of this nature 
home to the public only on the ground 
of personal savings to the assured cer- 
tainly would lower rates, but probably 
not to such an extent that commissions 
would seriously be curtailed or com- 
panies driven out of business. Of the 
public interest in such a campaign, 
there can be no doubt. 


SMOKE 


By GENE ROogESCH 


OW exists vast preparation 
For the date of separation 
In Chicago, Windy City 
Always burning, more’s the pity! 


Street and office agents ponder 
O’er their differences and wonder 
If the cure-all, glibly spoken 

By the Board, will be a token 

Of success, or if the trouble 

Will increase in measure double 
When the last affected section 
Stumbles in “the right direction.” 


E.U.A. and all its minions, 

Preen the feathers on their pinions 
Strut with pride and hoarsely crow: 
“All mixed agencies must go!” 


Non-Board units, not so sure, 

Scent a business sinecure 

Feel the time is fast arriving 

When the fruit of all their striving, 
Grown to ripe and luscious beauty, 
Will be plucked “in line of duty.” 


3rokers, serving self and client, 
Find the reed of profit pliant 

Sway first one way, then the other, 
Claiming both the groups as brother. 


Agents, driven yon and hither 

By the tumult, know not whither 
They should turn for a solution 

To the problem whose pollution 
Stains the stream of hard-earned wages 
With the greed that stains the ages. 


Some believe insurance better 
For adhering to the letter 
Of each law and regulation 
That seems worthy emulation 
And is palpably creative, 

If not strictly sedatative! 


Others think the art of winning 

Lies in clever, subtle sinning; 
Countersigning special contracts 
Where they have no special contacts; 
Digressing from the rating level 

To lower costs and raise the Devil! 


Many hold to the conviction 
Freedom is their predilection. 
Honestly they voice their right to 
Carry independent fight to 

Those who would, by mandatory 
Fiats, rob them of their glory. 


ATCHING, lost in contemplation, 
I withhold my condemnation— 
Really hoping separation 
Wins the public’s commendation! 
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Canadian Records Of 


Fire Loss Ratios 


Dominion Figures Show Average 
of 54.57 Per Cent Resulting 
From Eleven Years’ Writings 


OTTAWA, CAN., June 25—The table 
following shows that from 1923 to 1927 


the Canadian loss ratio of fire insur- 
ance decreased from 62.82 per cent and 
then increased until it had reached 


64.22 per cent for 1932. 

A study of the ratios in the 
clearly indicates the fire underwriting 
experience in each province and for the 
country as a whole during the eleven 
years ended Dec. 31, 1933. 

It will be noted that during the 
eleven-year period five of the provinces 
showed a loss ratio of less than fifty- 
five that 
considered as the amount the companies 
may pay out for losses incurred during 
year and still 
reserve 


table 


per cent, percentage being 


any have a chance for 


meeting requirements and 
maintain capital and surplus necessary 
for the best interests of the insuring 
public through the net premiums writ- 
ten in the same period. 

The total net fire premiums written in 
1923 were $51,109,250 and the net loss 
incurred in the same period was $32,- 
142,491, with a loss ratio of 62.82 per 
cent, while in 1932 the net fire premi- 
ums written were $48,109,407 and the 
incurred were $30,896,493, 
with a loss ratio of 64.22 per cent. It 
is interesting to note that there is lit- 
tle variation in the ratio at the 
end of the ten-year period. The ag- 
gregate for the eleven-year period was: 


Premiums, $574,793,457: losses, $313.- 


net losses 


loss 





Promotions Announced 
In N. Y. Fire Patrol 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has announced that, effective as 
of July 1, Captain Thomas C. Shannon 
of Patrol I will become superintendent 
of the New York Fire Patrol to succeed 
James O. Schwank, Superin- 
tendent Shannon has devoted 38 years 
to fire patrol service in New York and 
is thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of the work. 

At the same time, William A. Espy, 
inspector of patrols, was appointed as 
assistant superintendent and will han- 
dle the duties of that post in addition to 
his present occupation. 


retired. 


Explosion Conference Includes 
Vandalism Policy Coverages 


At the annual meeting of the Explo- 
sion Conference in New York last week, 
W. B. Burchell chairman. 
Thomas F. Myring 
chairman and P. M. 
retary and treasurer. 

It was decided to assume jurisdiction 
mis- 


was elected 


was made vice 


Brink became sec 


malicious 
Forms and 


over all vandalism and 
chief coverages and rates. 
rules embodying the findings of the Con- 
ference on those lines of insurance will 
soon be promulgated. 


Advancement Given Three 
In North America Office 


Promotions in the staff of the Insur 
ance Company of North America, Phila- 
delphia, have just been announced as 
follows: Stewart T. Dunlap and Arthur 
V. Davenport to be managers, and Fred 
C. Clement, Jr., to be assistant manager. 





738,712; and the loss ratio was 54.57 All three promotions apply to the auto- 
per cent. mobile department at the home office. 
Ratio or Losses Incurred to Net Premiums 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Alberta 65.52 58.26 $1.80 56.76 $3.51 60.93 60.87 54.43 
British Columbia 64.30 53.57 95.14 $9.14 36.19 35.89 3.26 1.78 
Manitoba 0.09 9.84 $7.02 39.32 27.63 36.89 10.77 51.18 
New Brunswick 64.58 66.41 63.48 0.13 39.82 $9.91 65.12 63.55 
Nova Scotia. $3.04 59.01 74.30 8.56 18.60 59.83 $8.58 8.03 
Ontario. .... 64.74 61.0 1.54 46.48 $3.57 16.16 55.55 57.58 
P. E. Island $3.25 16.19 18.79 106.14 38.96 35.52 122.77 43.71 
Quebec ; 69.48 56.55 55.00 91.84 11.00 48.19 49.8: 55.92 
Saskatchewan - 85.35 59.51 47.85 $3.26 38.32 44.74 9.09 55.92 
Dom. of Canada - 62.82 58.87 52.81 $9.16 10.66 $6.59 53.87 »8.11 
Total for Eleven Years-— - - 
Net Losses, 
Premiums Net Losses Per Cent 
Written Incurred of Premiums 1931 1932 1933 
$43,422,013 $23,771,199 54.74 60.12 6.06 3 
9,097,388 29,769,796 50.37 $9.87 60.10 
$1,751,826 18,709,521 $4.81 56.09 34.80 
22,706,495 14,375,416 63.60 84.50 52.98 
24,950,709 14,318,410 57.38 64.53 63.26 69.51 
191,920,753 104,286,522 54.33 56.23 64.80 51.86 
2,748,879 1,873,527 68.15 124.81 36.12 42.01 
141,801,588 82,931,623 58.47 60.80 83.75 68.94 
46,370,434 23, 4.661 51.12 74.49 41.30 36.80 
574.793.4507 $213.738.712 457 60.2 64.22 53.33 


1934 
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Committees Appointed 
at Conference Meeting 


George F. Manzelmann Elected 
President of Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference 


Committees to investigate and report 
to the midyear meeting of the executive 
committee on a possible reduction in the 
number of manual classifications and 
also to submit suggestions leading to- 
ward uniform phraseology of the addi- 
tional provisions of the health and ac- 
cident contract, were authorized at the 
closing session of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference last 
week in Chicago. 

George F. Manzelmann, 
dent of the North American Accident 
Insurance Company, Chicago, was 
unanimously president. The 


vice-presi- 


elected 


conference thus gave recognition for 
the excellent work that Mr. Manzel- 


mann had done as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee during the last year, 
n accordance with its custom of many 
years standing. 

C. W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee and was 
placed in line for the presidency next 
J. H. Torrance, vice-president of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company 
of Kansas City was elected first vice- 
president and M. W. Hobart, Ministers 
Life and Casualty Union, was made 
second vice-president. J. M. Powell, 
Loyal Protective Company 
was elected secretary. 


year. 


Insurance 


The new members of the executive 
committee include C. W. Ray, the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Young and O. B. 
Hartley, Great Western’ Insurance 
Company, the retiring first vice-presi- 
dent. 

The committee as to manual classifi- 
following the 
Harold R. 


who 


cations was authorized 
liseussion introduced by 
Gordon, the executive secretary, 
leclared that 82 per cent of the confer- 
ence membership favors a reduction in 
the number of classifications from the 
nine now in use. He recommended five, 
two for the “white collar,” two for the 
nanual labor group, and a fifth to care 
for the extra-hazardous. 

He declared that a reduction will re- 
ult in a leveling of the accident haz- 
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ards, that the companies want reduc- 
tion, that there is a demand for sim- 
plification, that the policies will be 
easier to sell, and it will 
tendency for misclassification. 

R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, 
long chairman of the conference’s com- 


reduce the 


mittee on manuals, advocated reduction 
but warned against hasty action, and 
visioned the time when all companies in 
the country would be using the same 
manual. 

The committee as 
have Mr. Gordon as chairman and Mr. 
Hills a member, and the other three will 
be appointed later. 

The committee on 
ology was authorized following the ad- 
dress of C. O. Pauley of the Great 
Northern Insurance Company, who 
presented a suggested list of uniform 
additional pointed to 
many defects in them. 


authorized will 


uniform phrase- 


provisions, but 
The committee 
as appointed by Mr. Ray includes Mr. 
Pauley, Mr. Young and Mr. Hartley, 
with Mr. Gordon as an ex-officio mem- 


ber. 


Registered Mail Underwriters 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


A large number of representative un- 
derwriters participated on Tuesday, 
June 26, 1934, in a testimonial luncheon 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the meeting of a group of Registered 
Mai! insurance underwriters 
eventually resulted in the interreinsur- 


ance of Registered Mail risks and which 


which 


since has grown into the Registered 
Mail Central Bureau of Hartford. 

Mr. Samuel] Ludlow, Jr., 
the Registered Mail 
was host at the Wampanoag Country 
Club in West Hartford, Conn. 


ia 


Manager of 


Central Bureau 


Hopkins New President 
of Mississippi Agents 

JACKSON, MiIss., June 25—Closing 
the 36th annual convention here Fri- 
day, the Mississippi Association of In- 
surance Agents elected Julian B. Hop- 
kins of Columbus as president, succeed- 
ing Jesse Adams of Gloster, who be- 
comes a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Other directors are: H. E. Walton, 
Ruleville; Wirt Yerger, Jackson; H. E. 
Hurst, Laurel; W. A. Willer, Hazel- 
hurst and Frank Ranson. Aberdeen. 

Chairman Shelby Pickett, Hatties- 
burg, of the State Insurance Commis- 


Crime in Philadelphia 


Continues to Decrease 


Criminal Justice Association 


Reports 28°% Decrease in 
Three Years; 6% in 1933 


PHILADELPHIA, June 26—Despite the 
depression and its resulting unemploy- 
ment, crime in Philadelphia has shown 
year 
report of the 


a decided decrease since 
1930, the 1933 annual 


Criminal Justice Association, soon to be 


every 


published, reveals. 

The figures in the report show a de- 
crease of twenty-eight per cent in the 
number of reported crimes since 1930. 
The decrease of 1933 was six per cent. 

The number of reported crimes pe 
year follows: 1931, 


8812 cases; 1932, 7343 cases; 1933, 6838 


1930, 9567 cases; 


cases. 

However, the report points out that a 
comparison of national figures issued by 
the Federal Investigation 
also shows this same general trend ex- 
cept that rape, burglary and larceny are 
showing a slight increase. 

Philadelphia 2678 
cases in 1933 as compared to 2873 in 


Division of 


showed burglary 


1932; 615 robbery cases as against 776 
the previous year. Larceny cases, which 
embrace forgery, embezzlement, fraud 
and false pretense, showed an increase, 
1389 cases being reported last year as 
against 1318 in 1932. 

The report notes that “it is encourag- 
ing to note that the police were able, in 
1933, to apprehend a larger percentage 
of offenders than in any year since the 
Criminal Justice Association began 
checking the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement (1930). During 1933. the 
guilty were apprehended in 62 per cent 
of cases of reported crime.” 

However, the association points out 
that Baltimore and Cincinnafi which 
also had 
tained a higher percentage of convic- 
tions in court than did Philadelphia. In 
Philadelphia in 1933, 73 of every 100 
actually convicted were sent to prison 
while Baltimore imprisoned 90 out of 
every 100. 


good records last year ob- 


Commissioner 
3aton 


sion, State Insurance 
George D. Riley, and E. L. Kidd, 
Rouge, former president of the Louisi- 
ana association, were chief speakers. 
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Developments in Medical 


Reimbursement Coverage 

\ few weeks ago these pages carried 
modern 
the 
course of which medical reimbursement 


ome running comment on 


trends in accident insurance it 


coverage came in for brief considera- 
tion At that time it was noted here 
that medical reimbursement coverage 
was a form of indemnity well suited to 
the public’s taste but that it involved 
a number of factors on which adequate 
experience is yet to be developed by ac 


cident and health underwriters. It was 


stated that evidence seems to point to 
a rate structure which at present is in- 
adequate and that readjustment along 
such lines must be effected before the 
business could be placed on a really 
stabilized basis. The discussion con- 
cluded with the report that a number of 
competent observers, however, felt that 
the business could be written on a per- 
manent and profitable basis—perhaps 
by means of a perfected system of al- 
loted medical payments. 

Much of what was then said finds 
endorsement in the masterly paper read 
before the Health and Accident Under- 














age claims. 








he vacationing 
adequate Automobile and Residence Bur- 
glary. Robbery, Theft and Larceny Insur- 
ance is assured absolute protection from 
financial loss and complete peace of mind 
on his holiday. as well as at all other times. 
In the past five years stock companies 
have paid over $19,000,000 on Residence 
Burglary claims and over $747,000.000 on 
Automobile Liability and Property Dam- 
This service to the public evi- 
dences the sound judgment of insurance 
agents and brokers in placing their clients” 
insurance with stock companies. 


We solicit an opportunity to serve. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

(Organized 

NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 

(Organized 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 


motorist. carrying 


1884) 


1890) 


























writers Conference last 
Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty 
The comments which fol- 
low are largely drawn, without benefit 


week by 


of Chicago. 


of quotation marks, from his exhaus- 


tive survey. 
Appeals to Men of 


Moderate Means 


The medical 
pays for all medical, surgical and allied 
expense resulting from an accidental in- 


reimbursement policy 


jury regardless of the nature and ex- 
tent of the treatment—subject, of course, 
to the policy limit. The policy is essen- 
tially an extension and improvement of 
the special benefits formerly included in 
many personal accident policies. Such 
special benefits varied from inadequat« 
amounts in policies of small indemnity 
to excessive payments in policies of 
large indemnity. Formerly a man of 
small income could not obtain adequate 
medical expense protection, as_ this 
medical expense was a function of the 
amount of weekly indemnity. The medi- 
cal reimbursement policy is especially 
attractive to the substantial man living 
on a budget and fulfills an economic 
need in preventing serious financial 
loss for the man of small means. On 
the market for only five years it prob- 
ably constitutes about half the new 
business written by accident and health 


carriers. 


Favorable Aspects 


of the Coverage 


The médical reimbursement policy, in 
short, has popularity and sales appeal, 
is fundamentally desirable for the poli- 
cyholder, and is economically sound. 
Also, in behalf of the policy there may 
be cited three outstanding virtues from 
an underwriting point of view. In the 
first place, the coverage is not exposed 
to shock loss. The limits of the policy 
(ranging usually from $500 to $2,000) 
eliminate the possibility. Secondly, the 
premium rates are low, and a raise in 
rates should not drive out the good 
risks. The companies, most likely, could 
get a substantial percentage of increase 
in premium without greatly affecting 
their normal exposure. On this coverage 
there is therefore, thirdly, little if any 
selection against the company. 


The Hazard of High 
Medical Charges 


So much for the bright side of this 
business, In contrast there exist several 
unfavorable aspects which, lacking cor- 
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rection, render much of the business 
written unprofitable. The first of these 

neerns the attitude of the medical 
fraternity. Recent studies show that 
physicians and surgeons are suffering 
rather sharply from the growing activ- 
ties of free clinics and health organiza- 
tions and special medical cuits. There 

moreover, imbedded in the medical 
fraternity the philanthropical principle 
that the poor pay very little and the 
proportionately than 
Doctors generally, there- 


rich pay more 
their share. 
fore, are in a receptive mood to make 
the best of new patients backed by the 
assets of large insurance companies. As 

result, it may be expected that as 
medical reimbursement coverage be- 
comes better known, an unconscious but 
lefinite 
fees for treatment is bound to creep 
into the claim payments. The situation 
in respect to the medical end of work- 
men’s compensation is well known. 
These payments reach staggering fig- 
ures each year despite the fact that 


hazard of increased medical 


greater control on expenditures is pos- 
sible than under medical reimbursement 
because of the fact that the companies 
can use their own doctors. On medical 
reimbursement the companies, in ac- 
cordance with the contract, have no con- 
trol over the doctor whom the patient 
may visit or the treatment accorded the 
patient. 


Companies Unprotected 
Against Over-Insurance 

There are also certain technical dis- 
advantages to the reimbursement policy 
which are more difficult to overcome 
than may appear at first glance. There 
is, first, the problem of prorating when 
an assured has a medical reimburse- 
ment policy in more than one company. 
An assured, for example, with no con- 
scious attempt to defraud, might well 
$1,000 reimbursement 
coverage in each of three companies. In 
the event that he has a legitimate claim 
for $800 medical expenses, what is there 


carry medical 


to prevent him from collecting on all 
three policies to the tune of $2,400? 
The only protection against such over- 
insurance generally in accident and 
health policies is found in Standard 
Provision 17 and certain warranties in 
the application of the last policy ac- 
quired by the assured. This provision 
does not apply to medical reimburse- 
ment and is said to be of little value in 
prorating claim payments. At the 
present time the companies are at the 
mercy of the assured in the event of 


double reimbursement coverage. 
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Other Possibilities of 
Discrimination in Claims 


Another inequality in medical reim- 
bursement coverage is a certain dis- 
crimination arising out of what might 
be termed the varying financial habits 
of assureds, The companies, for exam- 
ple, charge the same rate for medical 
reimbursement to an attorney earning 
$30,000 yearly as they do a bookkeeper 
earning $2,400 yearly. The claim pay- 
ments for these two men for the same 
type of injury are going to be widely 
different. The attorney goes to a lead- 
ing physician and is charged a stiff fee 
for medical service. The bookeeper is 
charged on an entirely different level. 
A broken arm, for example, might cost 
the company $1,000 for the attorney 
and $150 for the bookkeeper, all without 
reference to the doctor taking advan- 
tage of the policy. 


The Allocated Policy 
May Supply the Answer 


Most experts, Armand 
among them, look to the allocated med- 


Sommers 


ical reimbursement coverage as a form 
which may provide the answers to some 
of these knotty problems we have been 
discussing. The principle of allocated 
medical reimbursement coverage is to 
pay essentially all types of expenses 
that might be incurred but to limit 
these payments to average amounts. 
Returning to the comparison of the 
$30,000 attorney and the $2400 book- 
keeper, the companies have no practical 
way of writing these two risks without 
an element of discrimination in favor 
of the attorney. However, if they com- 
promised on payments of average ex- 
penses no serious hardship would be 
incurred by either party. From a socio- 
logical standpoint, an insurance policy 
aims to relieve financial suffering, and 
whether or not the attorney’s doctor 
bills are paid in full by the company is 
of less importance to him than in the 
case of the bookkeeper whose sole re- 
sources, for that purpose, lie in his 
insurance benefits. If the companies, 
therefore, paid an average amount to 
every policyholder for medical reim- 
bursement they would fare better and 
in the final analysis policyholders would 
be more equitably served. Up to the 
present time allocated reimbursement 
has been attempted on only one scale 
of benefits. However, it is quite plaus- 
ible to increase the amounts payable 
and in this manner the attorney could 
get complete coverage at an increased 


cost. (Continued on page 32) 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsToN 


DUCATION of the public to a bet 

ter understanding of insurance has 
been and continues to be of great con- 
cern to all departments of the business. 
Some progress has been made in this 
direction, but there remains much to 
be desired. Various phases of the prob- 
lem were mentioned in practically all 
of the papers presented at the meeting 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference in Chicago last 
week. Suggestions touched on misun- 
derstanding of contractual obligations 
due to policy construction, on unfair 
court decisions, adjustment of claims, 
sales resistance, standard policies, grace 
periods, and even business correspon- 
dence with policyholders. 


IMPLY stated, the objective of all 
efforts to create a better under- 
standing of insurance should be to as- 
sure an atmosphere of good will and 
sympathy in all dealings of the public 
with insurance companies and of the 
insurance companies with the public. 
Exactly how the cause may best be ad- 
vanced is still a matter of debate. Ob- 
viously, no one method can be devised 
to cure all the ills resulting from mis- 
understanding. In any consideration of 
Ways and means, therefore, it would 
seem advisable to classify the various 
types of complaint. 


OMMENTING on the accusation 
C that there is too much misunder- 
health 
business, G. A. L’Estrange, manager of 
the claim department of the Abraham 


standing in the accident and 


Lincoln Life Insurance Company, stat- 
ed that in his opinion at least seventy- 
five per cent of this so-called “grief” 
is directly chargeable to and controlla- 
If so, there 
is little reason to believe that the ratio 


ble by the writing agent. 


is not as high or even higher in other 
casualty departments and in the fire 
and life branches. A major step to- 
ward combating the evil, then, is pos- 
sible through the agency forces repre- 
companies. Strict ad- 
underwriting princi- 


senting the 
herence to good 
ples, honest representation of policies 
and helpful service to the policyholder 
in explaining thoroughly the provisions 
if the contract when it is sold, com- 
bined with the prompt and considerate 
treatment the public only humanly ex- 
pects, are all duties of the agency force 
which build good will and sympathy 
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The Allocated Policy 


(Continued from preceding page) 


cated policy is merely an 


claboration of the extra expense pro- 


ms previously mentioned. By 


greatly eralizing these provisions 
inies can take care of all the 
average expenses of the average policy- 


actually the true prov- 
type of medical reimburse- 
ince. In any event, allocated 
ned nbursement is going to be a 


accident business of the 


Health Reimbursement 
Never Found Feasible 


need of the 
difficult of 


} é om insuring 
fulfillment, 
blanket medical reimburse- 
ment r accident and illness. To Mr. 


seem to come under the 


ry of those coverages which can- 
e written due to inherent defects 
} ection possibilities from the 


companies’ standpoint. The few ex- 
cursions into the realm of medical re- 
imbursement for combined accident and 
A few 
years ago this type of coverage, under 
hospitalization policy, 
appeared on the market for a brief, 


illness have met with failure. 
the guise of a 

disastrous period. This policy was less 
dangerous than the complete medical 
reimbursement policy but nevertheless 
had the same general attributes in that 
the selection against the companies 
gave a decidedly sub-normal exposure. 
It seems that any experiment along the 
reimbursement for 
health insurance immediately brings in 


lines of medical 


those risks who consciously or sub- 
consciously know that some day opera- 
tions, hospitalization or other expenses 
incident to illness are going to be re- 
quired. Any necessary loading to take 
care of the severe selection of the com- 
pany makes the coverage prohibitive 
especially as the vicious circle of selec- 
tion against the company comes into 
play with every increased loading for 


this hazard. 


Canadians Able To 
Turn the Trick 


The Canadian companies have been 
successful in developing the health in- 
surance reimbursement idea. They 
operate more on an allocated than on a 
blanket basis. One company, for ex- 
ample, will add hospital, nurses’ and 
operation fees for sickness to an acci- 
dent policy only. The premium scale 
is as follows: 

Hospital charges—$.60 annually for 
each $5 weekly (limit $50) 

Nursing fees—$.30 annually for each 
$5 weekly (limit $50) 

Operation fees—$.60 annually for 
each $50 of fees (limit $250) 

There is an additional qualification 
that the weekly hospital and nursing 
indemnity is not to exceed the amount 
of weekly indemnity under the accident 
policy. A consideration, however, of 
the respective moral hazards of Canada 
and the United States might lead to the 
opinion that the coverage, at the rates 
quoted, would not be feasible here. 
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Johnson Heads New Conference 


»f Non-Bureau Auto Insurers 
SAN FRANCIsco, June 26—M. R. 
ohnson, president, Pacific Indemnity of 
.os Angeles, is president of West Coast 
\utomobile Insurance Conference, re- 
ultant organization of the meeting of 
.utomobile writing companies not mem- 
vers of the National Bureau of Cas- 
1alty and Surety Underwriters or the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
ociation, held at Delmonte June 18 and 
19. Vice-presidents are C. W. Fellows, 
resident, Indemnity 
poration of San Francisco; T. E. 


Associated Cor- 
Loy- 
nahan, vice-president of General Cas- 
ialty Company of Seattle, and F. QO. 
Harrison, secretary of Trinity Univer- 
sal Insurance Company of Dallas. A. L. 
Johnston, former Public 
Indemnity, has been appointed general 


president of 
nanager of the conference and will 
serve as secretary-treasurer. It is re- 
ported that constitution and by-laws are 
nearing completion. 


National Surety Opens 
Branch Office in Chicago 


The National Surety Corporation has 
announced the opening of a branch of- 
fice in Chicago, Ill. The office will be 
located on the nineteenth floor of the 
Insurance Exchange Building at 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, and will be 
open for business on July 6. 

President Vincent Cullen, in 
menting upon the establishment of the 


com- 


new branch, said: “In the past our gen- 
eral agents, Joyce & Company, Inc., 
had an exclusive contract covering Chi- 
The arrange- 
ment was not entirely workable from 


cago and Cook County. 


the standpoint of the agency and it was 
agreed last year on an entirely har- 
basis that the corporation 

later date a fully 
office to service the 


monious 
open at a 
equipped branch 
business of agents and brokers in the 
Chicago area. Joyce & 
course will continue as general agents, 


would 


Company of 


reporting as heretofore to the home of- 
fice in New York.” 

B. J. Nietschmann, at present man- 
ager of the Milwaukee branch office of 
the corporation, has been made the man- 
H. L. Dal- 
ton has been appointed assistant man- 


ager of the Chicago branch. 


ager. 


Maryland Casualty Change 


BALTIMORE, June 25—K. O. Saunders, 
manager of the surety department of 


the Detroit branch, has been named 
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resident manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, branch office, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Silliman 
Evans of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. Mr. Saunders, who joined the 
company in 1928, succeeds E. D. Sweet, 
resigned. 


Illinois Brokers to Discuss 
Compensation Rating Plan 
CHICAGO, June 26 The Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois will dis- 
cuss the new workmen’s compensation 
rating plan, and the separation of 
agencies as ordered by the Western Un- 
its monthly 
Othe 


derwriters Association at 
meeting Friday at 2:30 p. m. 
subjects include the legislative program, 
and the aims of the national brokers 
organization. 


Pennsylvania Bus Operators 
Ordered to Insure by Aug. | 


June 26—An 


Commission 


PHILADELPHIA, order 
from the Public 


gives taxicab and motorbus operators 


Service 


in Pennsylvania until August 1 to carry 
public liability in $5,000 and $10,000 
limits and property damage in $1000 
limits. 

The order states that all these opera- 
tors must comply by obtaining policies 
from a reliable insurance company and 
that all policies must have commission 
approval. 

The commission announced that the 
operators have the alternative of sub- 
mitting to the commission a bond or 
evidence of bank deposits reserved to 
meet claims for any accidents, the 
amount of the bond or bank deposit in 
no case to be less than $10,000. 


Aetna's Fidelity Business 
Shows Marked Increase 

In recapitulating the production fig- 
ures of the past year, the Aetna Cas- 
ualtvy & Surety Company reports a 
increased Fidelity 
Not only were the 1933 


reatly volume of 


o 
Bonds written. 
figures on this line over a third more 
than the total for 1932, but they ex- 
ceeded by more than 20 per cent those 
of any previous year during the history 
of the company. 


Builders and Manufacturers 
Now Licensed in California 

License to operate in California has 
been granted the Builders and Manu- 
facturers Casualty Compsny of Chi- 
cago, Ill., by the State Department of 


Insurance. The company is represented 
by John H. Reardon of San Francisco 
as general agent. 


Consolidated Indemnity Co. 
Organizing in New Jersey 

A new surety company, to be known 
as the Consolidated Indemnity Company 
of Newark, is being organized under the 
laws of New Jersey and expects to have 
the necessary capital of $250,000 and 
surplus of $125,000 paid in so that it 
may begin business by July 1. J. Horace 
Shale, former vice-president of the 
Commercial Casualty Company of New- 
ark is to be president of the new com- 
pany, it was announced this week. 

The Consolidated Indemnity is to be 
with the distilled 
spirits rectifying industry, according to 


closely associated 
an announcement issued by the First 
R. & D. Securities Corporation, which is 
being organized to furnish part of the 
An ad- 
temporarily or- 
includes 
Baird 


capital of the surety company. 


visory board, being 
ganized for the 
among its members, William J. 


and Pierre de La Montanya, president 


company, 


and vice-president, respectively, of the 
securities corporation, and Amon Mec 
Clellan, 
League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Inc. 


U.S.F. & G. Wili Close 
Cleveland Branch Office 


SALTIMORE, June 25 
branch office at Cleveland of the United 


executive secretary of the 


Closing of the 


States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
effective July 1, is announced at the 
home office. The territory covered by 
ithe Cleveland office will be served by the 
Toledo and Pittsburgh offices, excepting 
the Akron agency, which is made direct 
reporting to the home office. 

Pierce D. 
manager of the Cleveland office since 


Metzger, who has been 
1917, has become an official of the firm 
of Metzger, Gongwer & Metzger, which 
has been appointed the general agency 
for the U. S. F. & G. in the City of 
Cleveland and in Cuyahoga County. 
Other changes included the transfe 
to the home office of J. Ellsworth 
Buck. formerly manager of the New 
Crleans branch, where he will join the 
agency development staff; the appoint 
ment of Bert C. 
Chicago; 


special 
Wells, 


Knoxville, 


Kurman as 
John B. 


manager of the 


agent at 
former 
Tenn., office, appointed assistant man- 
ager at the Atlanta branch, and the 
appointment of Thomas T. Wilson as 
manager of the Little Rock office, suc- 
ceeding the late Fred M. Dabney. 











INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 














LIFE PLUS 


The Modern Answer to the Demand 
for Life Insurance with 
Disability Income Benefits 
Let Us Tell You About It 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 
LOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporsted 1295 


r. F. BARRY, Founder 


i351 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Presi« ’ 


lent Secretary 




















FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 4° 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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——— yA ————— 
GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. My 
} 


NS 
qs poticy LABELS attxinos |P 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 





} 








THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 











DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 


































































































way | 
——— Vay | : 
. = Representatives Wanted 
AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 
miaeh and Svar Wve have ai hinds at prices tat ik. | L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
| 
— = ? 
— OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED | THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
ry. ‘ ’ “ ‘ ” Tryyvs ‘ 
THE LIFE AGENT'S THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
BRIEF 1933 EDITION 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
1934. Edition = 
THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
Vost complete data ever assembled LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
ole ee ee ’ "EP COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
RETABLIQNSD 18F9 
- ' ’ ’ LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
56th and Chestrut Sts. Philadelphia HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
- ; E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Spectator, June 28, 1934 
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REINSURANCE 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


EFFICIENT SILENT 
PARTNER OF THE 
LINDERWRITER 


FOR CASUALTY 
COVERS ASK 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, PRESIDEN 

















American Equitable Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
of America 


Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Merchants and Manufacturers Fire 
Insurance Co. 


1849 Capital, $1,000.000.00 


Chartered 


Newark, N. J. 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Ine orporated 1832 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





V ARIETY and COMPLETENESS 


V\ HEN an agent represents a Corroon & Reynolds’ Com- 


pany he has variety of appeal to use and completeness of 


protection to offer. Among the lines he can present are the 


following: 


hire 

! easehold 

Ik arthquake 

Personal Property Floater 

Engagement Ring 

Wedding Presents 

Radium: “All Risks” 

Salesmen’s Samples 

Fine Arts: “All Risks” 

Rents and Rental Value 

Profits and Commissions 

\ireraft Property Damage 

Mail Package (Parcel Post) 

Jewelry and Furs: “All Risks” 

Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability 

Furrier’s Custody: “All Risks” 

Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability 

Musical Instruments: “All Risks~ 

Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment 

Deferred Payment Merchandise 

\utomobile (Fire, Theft. Collision, Property 
Damage} 

Transportation Floater 

Physicians’. Surgeons’ and Dentists 
Instruments and Apparatus: “All Risks” 

Explosion. Riot and Civil Commotion 

Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) 


Agents’ Contingent Commissions 

Supplemental Contract Cover 

Windstorm and Tornado 

Errors and Omissions ( Mortgagees ) 

(Warehousemen ) 

Use and Occupancy or Business Interruption 

Bridges: Property Damage and Use and 
Occupancy 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Smoke and Smudge 

Silverware 

Lightning 

General Merchandise Floater 

Custom Duties 

Demolition 

Tuition Fees 

Insurance Premiums 

Common Carriers and Legal Liability 

Improvements and Betterments 

Laundry and Dry Cleaners (Bailee Form) 

Accrued Charges (Warehousemen) 

Theatrical Scenery and Costume Floater 

Garment Contractors’ Floater 

Movable Equipment Floater 

Contractors’ Equipment Floater 

Horse and Wagon Floater 








sORROON & REYNOLDS 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 











The S pec tator, June 28, 
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We: KEEP OUR AGENCY AIDS ATTUNED TO 
This Chan el ng World 


@ The other day, a prominent Agent said to us, “Yours is the only complete BY THE FIRE COMPANIES 
Insurance Sales Promotion Service I have ever seen!” To which we replied, OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


“Comprehensive—but not complete. It will never be completed.” 


While it is true we have one or more definite suggestions for treating each 
Agency problem that has been brought to our attention, new problems are 
constantly arising, and old ones require a change in treatment. Our Service 
now contains eighty-three items, yet never a month goes by but what we make 


alterations and additions. 


We don’t believe in trusting theory in things of this kind, and so we adopt 
only such practices as have been previously tried by Agents and found worth- 


while. And a careful, day-to-day check on the effectiveness of each, permits us 





wt 00 Cum Pan 


to withdraw anything as soon as that effectiveness lessens. 
THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE OF DAYTON 
you. In such case, we would like to have our representative show you ours. DIXIE FIRE CF GREENSBORO 


Perhaps a really personal Sales Promotion Service is not now available to 








The Strength of a Company 


Or its ability to meet anv conceivable losses with- 
out impairing its protection of other assureds. 
depends in large measure upon the character of its 


reinsurance treaties. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 
REINSURANCE— FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Eastern Department Home Office 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
-_ IDS 
new YORE CITY CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











TWO MEN INABOAT— THE LASTS YEARS SCENE TUT 









































GLAD To SEE |___ -| HELLO, DICK, I'VE BEEN 
YOU JOHN-SIT)\/,—= esi | THINKING ABOUT You- Cia 
DOWN F| ao iE 7) |1 WANT YOU TO GIVE , 
Vi ET) | IV BOY A JOB-DIRECTLY Uf 
= | | Qi inves o\-|) __ UNDER YOU, IF /) 
2a J y y 
) : | 
Bi mote C 
==". BG. | 
piienmenssonanenlion a 
om Ee 
| © 


a | | "" INTERESTED? 


WHAT YOU PAY HIM ISN'T IMPORTANT— 
TEACH HIM YOUR IDEAS ABOUT INSURANCE — 
TELL HIM WHILE HIS DAD WASCORALLING 





Tt +44 





JOHN, TO ANY THING 
I CAN DO FOR YOUR. 
ALL THE “GILTEDGE” SECURITIES YOU [ BOY— I'VE BEEN 








WERE BUYING OLDAGE COMFORTAND VERY LUCKY, JOHN, 
SWEET CONTENTMENT— THAT IS AND | WILL PASS IT 


TT OINSURANCE — 
a ——_ XS) he ON To THE 
GRATEFUL TO ar je BOY | 
ar. 19 
~ 1! 
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> | i a . 
RICHARD ROE AND JOHN DOE MEET AGAIN 


We Can Help You Increase Your Income 


YOU cannot afford to turn down our agency | 
) 
, 
























~~ 


Gentlemen: Am interested in an agency con- 


proposition. 
Cut Out Coupon } nection in the State of ..................... 
and Mail to Us Today ' EEE dediusune tues dianpubetanevatienealees ous 
We will then furnish you with complete in- Address EMOTE LSD EL OS ETDS 
ED cc aechaedceeemecuees nul ee 
) 


formation. 












INSURANCE COMPANY 
[—__ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. — 














